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THE DETHRONEMENT OF LAW. 


“'TEMPORA mutantur nos, et mutamur ab illis.” Thus wrote 
the Roman poet Borbonius many centuries ago, and the pregnant 
truth of his words is continually being pressedupon our attention. 
Our institutions, our beliefs, are all but temporary makeshifts, 
which, after they have served their purpose, pass away into the 
ocean of oblivion. Finality does not exist—stability is but a com- 
parative term—within this transitory sphere. If, as physiologists 
tell us, the particles of which our bodies are composed renew 
themselves every seventh year, the phases of opinion current in 
the world change almost as often and as completely. To whatever 
branch of human knowledge we turn we find this to be the case. 
Hard and fast lines are few and far between. Errors are often but 
exploded “ facts.” Fresh discoveries continually supersede and 
render obsolete old doctrines. With Pilate one is almost tempted 
to ask, “ What is truth?” 

We have been led into these reflections from a contemplation of 
the history of our times, especially with reference to the startling 
rapidity with which revolutions, political, social, or religious— 
revolutions in thought and revolutions in deed—are seen now-a- 
days to arise. The faiths of the childhood of this generation are 
in many particulars altogether forgotten and left behind, and the 
faiths of to-day will be no doubt to a great extent disbelieved in to- 
morrow. And yet, living as we do in this era of ever-shifting 
progress, there may be some one general direction towards which 
these conflicting atoms and diverging theories tend to unite. We 
believe that there is such, and we take it that it may be looked for 
in a point where looms in the distance an approaching universal 
dethronement of law. 

As to the secondary causes which operate to bring about this 
catastrophe, we conceive the spread of education—and the word 
education we use in its broadest sense, as implying civilisation 
generally—to be the primary and principal one. Dien it as we 
may, the effect of education upon the masses is not to make them 
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more amenable to authority: on the contrary, its immediate action 
is to bring into existence a class of ideas, of which a novel sense of 
self-importance, and a new-born consciousness of individual re- 
sponsibility, form the leading features, The quickening of the 
reasoning faculties generates pride and independence, sensations 
which lie totally undeveloped in the mere man-animal. Faith in 
others, begot of sheer ignorance, is exchanged for self-reliance, and 
the Frankenstein, into whom the breath of knowledge has infused 
a consciousness of his own power, arises, a sentient breathing 
reality, eager to destroy the law which has bound him down for 
centuries. ‘ 
Another consequence which follows in the wake of education, is 
the increased difficulty with respect to the control of the senses 
which is occasioned, and the consequent greater temptation to 
their indulgence that ensues. The brain and the imagination 
rendered suddenly active and impressionable, become prone to take 
delight in, and to appreciate sensations which were unfelt or dis- 
regarded whilst they remained torpid and comatose. The whole 
being acquires a new sensuousness, and sensuality is too often the re- 
sultant characteristic acquired. Statistics would, we conceive, show, 
could they (which they could not) be properly prepared and ob- 
tained, that, on the whole, morality in its specific and restricted 
sense, is hardly a gainer by the spread of education. ‘The illiterate 
agricultural labourer is for the reasons we have given usually superior 
m this respect to the civilised inhabitant of London and Paris, 
inasmuch as he intuitively obeys a natural law implanted in him, 
which the latter has learnt to disregard and ignore. ‘The fruit of 
the tree of knowledge which he has plucked, has enabled the 
Londoner or the Parisian to discern between good and evil; but 
has failed to give him the necessary capacity to resist what he 
knowns to be wrong. A willing slave to his own inclinations, he 
obeys no other law. We might pause here to reflect upon the 
anomalous effect thus produced by the action of increased light 
upon man’s intellect, but the subject is one too involved for useful 
consideration. As the admission of the evil principle into the 
world must ever itself remain to us a mystery, so the manner in 
which good is evolved from evil, and evil from good, forms but a 
subsidiary portion of that great question. Instead, therefore, of 
pursuing this profitless topic, we will go on to add that another 
indirect*effect of education is, its tendency to cause a gravitation 
of the masses into centres or towns. And it is in the great towns 
or cities, and especially in capital cities, that the startling innova- 
tions in thought or theory, which in our day succeed each other in 
such endless succession, are conceived and taught. It is from the 
towns and cities—becoming each year more and more disproportion- 
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ately populous in comparisonwith the rural districts—that the rest- 
less spirit of reform and change is disseminated. Amidst these 
crowded civic masses, whose intellects in the struggle for life have 
been forced to work at high-pressure speed, revolutionary doctrines 
and fanatic conceits spring up quickly as fungi on a dunghill and die 
as speedily. The soil is too heated for their permanence. Their 
growth is too rapid to last. But each new notion thus propagated 
cannot fail to leave its mark upon the spirit of the age, and to aid 
to bring about a gradual dethronement of law. 

To prove our assertion as to the rapid increase of democratic and 
revolutionary doctrines throughout pay, x is wholly unnecessary. 
The fact is notorious, and wherever we look we shall find almost 
equal evidence of it. In these British isles of ours, for instance, 
the present generation has witnessed the ancient power of the 
monarchy practically extinguished, and the last remnant of 
feudalism swept away by the establishment of household suffrage. 
But are we stopping here? No. Far from it. Each year 
witnesses a fresh accession of strength to the movement, which 
must ere long culminate in the old cry of “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” The conviction of the irresistible power of majorities 
—cohesion given—is dawning upon the masses, and cohesion is 
gradually, if slowly, being acquired. When gained, the English 
Church, the remains of the monarchy, and the House of Lords, 
must go by the board. And then? Aye, what then? Will the 
general bouleversement of existing institutions end in communism, 
or what? ) 

If we desire to see these very changes taking place before our 
eyes, we have only to look across the Channel. There, in un- 
happy France, which seems to have arrived at a more advanced 
stage in her history than ourselves, we shall behold a startling and 
a rapid decomposition of a national existence. Maddened by long 
ema of self-indulgence, she exhibits a fearful example of the in- 

erent power for evil possessed by man, when habitually left un- 
controlled by any wholesome restraining influences. Her present 
punishment, and the blank future which lies before her, speak 
——— of the gradual dethronement of law—both religious 
and secular—which is taking place. Both religious and secular 
we say, for we conceive that, in a civilised country, secular law is 
no more likely to flourish, where religious obligations are alto- 
gether ignored, than that whiere a national disbelief in all revealed 
religion and a disregard for its ordinances prevails, obedience to 
social regulations can be long enforced. There is a natural sym- 
pathy and affinity between the two in the human heart, in which 
they are always co-existent. And this leads us on to speak of an- 
other phase of the revolutionary current which we submit has 
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set in throughout the world. If the effect of education upon the 
Ali Ssavseel bmoviclgn week taveapagmsioely teaeel See 

yi ow comparative ew 
has been hardly less ienpetenn:: a toa tae experienced the 
washing of the wave, whose moan cries aloud “The Dethrone- 
ment of Law.” For what is religious infidelity and scepticism 
but the dethronement of law? And is it not patent that these 
have increased in a corresponding ratio with march of the 
intellect? Is it not a fact, for imstance, that the direct effect of 
the recent discoveries of scientific men in geology, astronomy, and 
natural history, has been the serious weakening of all belief in the 
Christian faith? How, indeed, can the theories of Darwin and 
his school be consistently held by men who believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Book of Genesis? And is it not notorious that public 
opinion is beginning to grapple with the difficulty, by boldly dis- 
avowing the authenticity of the latter, together with the re- 
mainder of the sacred record? It is true that this is not altogether 
a new condition of things, for ever since the publication of 
“ Essays and Reviews,” and the subsequent assault upon the faith 
from within the sanctuary by Bishop Colenso, a movement, having 
for its object the destruction of the Christian religion, has been 
steadfastly pursued, but it has not been until these latter days that 
the attack has been fairly unmasked in all its integrity. Now, 
however, it has assumed definite, and, it may be added, almost 
overwhelming proportions. Great numbers of the leading scientific 
men of the day—amongst others such learned ones as Professors 
Huxley and Tyndall—do not hesitate in their writings to record 
their disbelief in its doctrines (or, as one of them puts it, in “ the 
grand old legend of Adam and Eve”), and the opinions thus ex- 
pressed by persons, whose intellects are deservedly held in the 
highest estimation, permeating downwards, have the disastrous 
effect of impairing, if not destroying, the convictions of vast 
numbers of weaker brethren, both lay and clerical, in the vital 
principles of our ancient faith. 

That the fruit of the infidelity thus inculcated should appear in 
an increased impatience of all law, and that consequently the 
restraint which submission to an Established Church implies 
should become more and more distasteful, can hardly be sur- 
prising, and, accordingly, we find the necessity for the dis- 
establishment of the latter, an axiom growing in importance 
amangst large numbers of Englishmen. Mr. ~ Seale late vicar 
of Healough, tells us: “If the Thirty-nine Articles are not soon 
decently buried, the Church must be disestablished.” And he 
goes on to say: “ Politically, I shall strive as before to promote 
religious liberty, aiming to secure that end first for the Church 
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established in this by the abolition of dogmatic standards 
of belief.” How a Church can exist that possesses no dogma of its 
own, Mr. Voysey does not explain, and Fry he has sacrificed 
his logical consistency of utterance, and an honest expression of 
his meaning, in deference to what he no doubt considers a linger- 
ing remnant of ancient prejudice on the subject. 

Mr. Miall, the Nonconformist, and his considerable minority in 
the House of Commons, are less mealy-mouthed in their demands. 
They require the disestablishment of the Church “ pur et simple,” 
and in effect the confiscation of its property, In the latter part of 
their programme, although certainly on somewhat different grounds, 
they are, though unconsciously, imitating the action of the French 
people, whose infidelity to religion has been long notorious, and 
which has naturally at the first opportunity culminated in the 
pillage of Church property. As a republican organ undisguised ly 
puts it: “ We do not hesitate to declare the goods of the Church 
national property, for the single reason that they proceed from 
the generosity of those to whom the Church has promised para- 
dise, and the promise of imaginary returns made to obtain any 
property is qualified as swindling by every code. ‘ Your purse or 

ell,’ such is, in the present day, the only programme of the French 
clergy; and as the French nation no longer believes in hell, it is 
natural that, in case of need, it should take the purse back.” 

‘But there is another class of malcontents, who—having 
done their best to demolish the edifice of the Christian faith— 
are, after having left the spiritual communion in which they 
were born, now setting themselves up to construct a new fabric 
from out the débris. Mr. Rodolph Suffield is one of these, 
and is at the head of a sect rapidly increasing in numbers, called 
—from, we should imagine, the lucus a non lucendo principle— 
“ Free Christians,” inasmuch as a principal dogma of their creed 
consists, it appears, in denying the Divinity of Jesus. Thus, in 
a recent discourse, Mr. Su eld, naively and picturesquely, if 
vaguely, and certainly quite originally (though some omen 3 might 
use a strohger expression), expounds some of the doctrines~he 
professes : 

“Eighteen hundred years ago there was a carpenter’s son, who, 
during his youth, worked in his father’s shop. 


“By degrees he became a religious teacher. 


« Jesus was not a broad Churchman, or a mystic Churchman, 


or an infalliolist Churchman. 


“T picture to myself what now would be the hurricane of in- 
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dignant scorn with which the burning eloquence of his wrath 
would shiver the attempt by which people who recite the creeds 
and admit the articles would enjoy the benefit of their position, 
whilst they imply the dogmas of e or Socinus, or really hold 
little more than the Christian theism of the Unitarians. ‘ Woe 
unto you, hypocrites,’ he would say; but he would change the 
name from the Scribes and Pharisees. How would Jesus honour 
those noble men of truth, who, like your fathers, went forth out of 
the popular superstition, because they had the courage to make that 
unpopular admission, and, as theists, under the name of our Great 
Master, and the greatest Teacher of theism, dared to act and to 
speak the truth, instead of merely implying it, and dared to incur 
the reproaches which infest integrity, rather than retain the ad- 
vantages and to share the beauty,-and popularity, and numbers 
which surround an hypocrisy, veiling a partially rejected belief? 

“If Jesus now appeared in Croydon, I have no hesitation in 
saying that in few places could he obtain an honoured hearing. 
If he is now what he was then, tell me to what ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment could he conform? Which are the creeds to which he 
could conform ? 


“Jesus was simply in our position, preaching our doctrine, but 
that simple teaching had not been in a popular way proclaimed 
eighteen hundred years before him. He spoke in an age when it 
seemed essential that religions should be superstitions, and that 
carpenter's son went forth Vike the young David against the Philis- 
tines, nothing was on his side but God, and God was his Father 
just as God is your Father. 


“T do not for a moment suppose that he imposed upon his 
hearers the obligation of believing portents. That he healed the 
sick I have no doubt. I have known repeatedly the sick-healed 
by the touch of the hand they at once wor and revered, but I 
do not believe that he appealed to such events as the reason why 
we should believe and practise those sublime truths planted by God 
our Father in the hearts and consciences of his children, 


“I reckon him fortunate in his death in an age when, for the 
sins of truth, they could kill so wre Fain SS They say that his 
corpse rose from the dead. We will consider that subject next 


Suypday..... He is not responsible if they have petrified his 
living accents with the requirements of these dogmas. He is not 
to be blamed if they thought to make this man greater by making 
him a priest, or calling him ie ger or transmuting him into 

if, years after his death, simple- 


God. € must not be censu 
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hearted and pious biographers told with naive contradictions the 
loving inventions of the valger, honestly adding the fact that even 
the vulgar did not believe them, and the disciples doubted them. 
If his corpse’arose and travelled into some distant planet, its exit 
is a reproach to the world it has abandoned.” 

We have brought forward Mr. Suffield’s views at some length, 
not that there is anything exceptionably remarkable in them, but 
because they may serve, as well as those of another, to illustrate 
the vagaries into which an educated man strays when, in the pride 
of his intellect, he abjures the beaten path which the wisdom of 
the many has consolidated—or, in other words, the law—and seeks 
himself to point out unassisted the true path to heaven. 

But if it be urged that the individual actions and opinions of 
such men as Mr. Voysey and Mr. Suffield are not of much im- 

rtance as affecting the question of the internal condition and 
welfare of the Church of England, especially inasmuch as the one 
has left it and the other one never belonged to it, but is an out- 
cast from the Church of Rome, we admit the objection, but submit 
that it is unfortunately easy to meet it, by adducing further evi- 
dence of the disorganisation which exists within its fold, though 
the facts spoken to by that evidence are too notorious to deserve 
more than a passing allusion. In these days, when the morning 
journals continuously teem with accounts of long trials in our 
courts of law, in which clergymen of our Church appear defend- 
ing heterodox opinions and practices of the most advanced and 
audacious type; when it is indisputable that the Church of Great 
Britain and Wales—no longer of Ireland, it may be remarked en 
passant—is divided, in addition to innumerable small subsections 
that exist, into three great and important divisions (which have 
been respectively somewhat satirically denominated “ Attitudi- 
narians, Platitudinarians, and Latitudinarians”), each headed by 
its own particular bishops, and each utterly antagonistic in prin- 
ciple to the other, and of which the divergence is daily increasing ; 
when we remember this, we say, it would manifestly be superfluous 
to enlarge further upon the unhappy differences, which give it 
the appearance of a large camp fill with discontented and dis- 
sentient followers. 

Men like Mr. Purchas and Mr. Mackonochie, and others holding 
extreme views, far from being amenable to the authority of their 
Church as exercised by its bishops, the authority, be it recollected, 
under which they were ordained, are now seen defending in 
courts of law, practices which they wilfully commit in direct 
opposition to, and in absolute defiance of, her dictates. 

And if we find that the bonds which have hitherto served to 
bind together our Protestant Church are loosening, and a disinte- 
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gration of her ts is taki what shall we see if we 
ray that le Car, whic Sot am the times of the 
a 


has, been seated upon the seven hills,of Rome? If an 
institution exists upon earth, whose essence is unreasoning obe- 
dience to law, it is the Romish Church, Yet, what is its present 
condition? Is it not a fact thata party within it are in open 
rebellion to its doctrines, and especially to its recently promulgated 
pretensions? ‘That schisms and grave dissensions have arisen 
within its fold, and that as “a house divided against itself” it 
cannot long stand? 

Look, for instance, at the case of Dr, Ignatius Dollinger, Pro- 
fessor of Keclesiastical History, and. Dean of the Faculty of 
Theology at the University of Munich, reputed the most learned 
ecclesiastic of the Romish Church, who, at the age of seventy- 
three, has. been visited with the major excommunication—that is 
to say, has been formally delivered over to Satan as a social out- 
cast by his superior the Archbishop of Munich! And why? 
Because, in his own words, “ as a Christian, as a theologian, as an 
historian, as a citizen, he is unable to accept the doctrine of the 
Pope’s infallibility.” “I will prove,” says Dr. Dollinger, “ that 
the doctrines you ask me to on are irreconcilable with in- 
terpretations of Scripture laid down by the fathers. I will 
demonstrate that the bishops who were.cozened into affirming 
them were misled by distorted, mutilated, or invented evidence, 
and by the concealment from them of important facts.” He goes 
on to aflirm that he is “the spokesman of myriads.” “ Already 
his excommunication has aroused throughout Catholic German 
many a feeling which looks as if it might eventually lead to an 
open rupture with Rome;” indeed, it 1s believed that the bulk of 
the Catholic laity of Germany, and not a small proportion of the 
priesthood also, have proclaimed their adherence to his cause, 
whilst in Rome itself such is the spirit which his conduct has 
awakened, that the professors of the University of Rome have 
presented him with an address “ cordially thanking him for the 
zeal with which he is fighting a cause acknowledged to be their 
own, and that of the whole Christian civilised community.” Nor 
is this an isolated instance of the revolt which is taking place 
agaipst the dogmatic teaching of the Romish Church. Such 
eminent men as Dr. Newman, gr a Dupanloup, and the 
Duc de lie have incurred the displeasure of the Holy See by 
the independent boldness of their utterances regarding it, whilst 
it is no secret that in England a new party is springing up amongst 
the English Roman Catholic community which is totally opposed 
to the exaggerated pretensions and the antiquated policy which . 
continues to emanate from Rome. Unconsciously inoculated with 
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the prevailing impulse, as it were, the men who compose this party 
are the nae of a movement which must gradually gather 
force, and which must powerfully contribute to the eventual abro- 
gation of the law which is administered from the Vatican. 

One more incident of our times, almost ludicrously characteristic 
of the revolutionary atmosphere amid which we live, may be found 
in the assertion of “ woman’s rights,” which has of late prevailed. 
Whilst the lower stratum of society, newly awakened ,to its power 
and importance, is seething came in its progress upwards to the 
surface, the daughters of Eve, or, according to Darwin and the 
fashionable theory he propounds, the female descendants of old 
world apes, have caught the infection engendered by the spirit of 
the age, and are preparing to rise against their tyrant males, The 
old-fashioned theory of the inferiority of their sex has been dis- 
carded by them, and the various allusions made to it in the Bible 
are treated by them with disdain. No longer, as in the days of 
Shakspeare, could a dramatist, with any regard to probability, 
make his hero exclaim, when speaking of his wife: 


She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything. 

Now-a-days, though she is certainly none of these, she might be 
his Govtor or his lawyer, and she is at all events his equal, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Mill, Fawcett, and Taylor; a view of the case which 
is no doubt supported by. Professor Gegenbaur’s assertion of her 
androgynous origin. Already in England, as we know, she has 
commenced to act in various official capacities, and ere long it 
seems probable that she will be admitted into most of the learned 
professions, and be intrusted with the franchise and a seat in 
parliament. Soon, too, no doubt we shall view in our universities 
that somewhat startling sight so often alluded to: 


Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl graduates, with their golden hair, 


Nay, such is the rapid bouleversement of all existing ‘ideas 
upon the subject, that it is not impossible the next generation 
may see their wives, sisters, and mothers taking a prominent 
port in the defence of the country..And in Paris (always the 

uropean birthplace of everything novel and original), the utili- 
sation of that sex, which was formerly known as the “ softer” one, 
for war purposes, is a notion much in vogue. Hear the words 
of a Parisian Amazon in a large assembly, composed entirely of 
women, convened for the-purpose of arranging for the organisation 
of female patriots into regiments, destined to aid the Commune 


when struggling against the troops of the Versailles govern- 
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ment. Men are laches,” exclaims this specimen of the “weaker 
vessel ;” “they call themselves masters of creation, and are a set of 
dolts. They complain of meg, eee to fight, and are always 


grumbling over their woes. them go hang, and we will 
defend the city ourselves. We have petroleum, and we have 
hatchets and strong hearts, and are as capable of bearing fatigue 
as they. We will man the barricades, and show them that we will 
no longer be trodden down by them. Women of Paris to the 
front!” We are not aware whether this “ fair enslaver” 

a husband, but it strikes us that if she has, the “ dolt” in question 
ought to be a man of some strength of mind and muscle, in view 
of the contingencies which must attend his lot in life, one of which 
must surely be the possibility that he himself may be “ trodden 
down.” Dropping our jocular tone, however, and returning to our 
subject, we ask in all seriousness whether the impending and pro- 
gressive change in the relations between the two sexes is not 
another legitimate symptom of an approaching universal dethrone- 
ment of law? 

And if now turning away from our quarter of the globe we gaze 
for an instant at the great New World America, we shall see a 
striking example of a country in which a tendency towards the 
dethronement of law has long assumed a chronic character: a land 
the home of communistic and socialistic theories, and whence has 
emanated and still continues to emanate many or most of those 
revolutionary doctrines in political, social, or religious life, which, 
as we have seen, are now disturbing the peace of Europe: a 
land whose watch-cry is progress: a land hard, practical, and 
rationalistic to an amazing extent, yet a land which is prosper- 
ing to an extraordinary degree, and which does not as yet 
exhibit any of those morbid symptoms which are commencin 
to show themselves in the Old World. It may be that there 


‘3s something in the youth of a nation which in some unknown 


way accounts for this, but it is more probably to be accounted for 
by the fact of the immense expanse of its land which lies unculti- 
vated, and on which the superabundant energies, which in Europe 
find no sufficient vent, can be employed. Many of the idle hands 
and the teeming brains, which in the Old World would be occupied 
in the concoction of dangerous schemes for the so-called renovation 
~ofmankind, find a profitable and congenial occupation in disputing 
the possession of their lands with the savage Indian. Yet it is in- 
disputable that these very men carry with them into the wilderness 
that contempt for law for which the American citizen is so remark- 
able. Could such theories as they hold, and could such practices 
as they observe, be imported by them into a thickly-populated 
country, a reign of terror would be inevitable, and a state of chaotic 
confusion worse than that lately existing in Paris must ensue. 
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In the Fi preg in the bites a we the epee of 
the and the utter impotenc the judiciary are appalling. 
In Virginia city, in the aie of Nevada, it is stated po reliable 
authority that out of two hundred murders committed during the 
last ten years, only two of their perpetrators have been punished. 
Human life is, therefore, of little wits in these regions, and the 
laws of God and man are equally disregarded. It is well that the 
population is largely com of one bad element, inasmuch as 
the violence which takes is not often displayed at the expense 


_of members of a more innocent and inoffensive c 


If we turn to the Eastern States, whose settlement is compara- 
tively ancient, and whose citizens are on the whole as intellectual 
as any in our European countries, we shall find that scepticism— 
under various forms and disguises—is rampant in them. Yet with 
the American such is his passion for novelty, that whilst disdaining 
to accept the comparatively simple creed which has been handed 
down to him, he is prone to exercise his ingenuity in fashioning 
for himself various standards of conduct, and moral precepts of a 
religious or semi-religious character, by which to regulate his life. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his works “ New America” and “ Spiritual 
Wives,” vividly portrays some of the forms of self-constituted law 
under which numbers of Americans live, most of them consisting 
of the strangest doctrines, deficient in many instances in the first 
principles of natural morality. 

And lastly, with respect to the new cry of “ woman’s rights” 
to which we have been alluding, it is notorious that America is 
the country where it originated. The subordination of the one 
sex to the other has never there been so marked as in the Old 
World, and the agitation in question may probably be traced to 
the natural development of the principle, or want of principle, 
which has all along underlied their social relations to each other. 
However this may be, the movement has so far matured in the 
land of its birth as to have made considerable progress—progress 
which it has shown itself most desirous to communicate to the 
parent country. Various female apostles have been sent forth 
from time to time, whose mission it has been to enlighten their 
oppressed English sisters with respect to the social slavery under 
which they are supposed to be labouring. One of these in parti- 
cular, who had taken a. degree as doctor in medicine, and who 
was therefore styled Dr. Mary Walker, appeared in our midst, as 
will be remembered, many years ago, and lectured to large 
audiences upon the subject. At this period there was much bad 
feeling between the two countries, and a ape tobe sir ane 
somewhat vulgar in its tone, but sufficiently characteristic to 
striking—was written upon the incident, and may, perhaps, bear 
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publication here. Dr. M. Walker is supposed, 
America, to be addressing the editor of a comic periodical, who 


after her return to 


had severely satirised her pr We may remark in 
parenthése that, if the American lady in question were now to 
revisit our shores, she would find the seeds of her teaching bear- 
ing such good fruit that she would probably refrain from stigma- 
tising English women, as “ puppets” and “ poor slaves.” 
To tHe Eprror or THE PORCUPINE. 
I have seen your little island, sir ; it is a little sty-land, sir— 
A place I’d hardly room to stretch my pantilettes within. 
I’ve seen your vaunted London, sir: what’s done, can’t now be undone, sir, 
But ’tisn’t worth the trouble of the passage or thetin. | 


I’ve watched your constitution, reds =» boasted institution, sir ; 
I’ve turned you all, as I may say, both inside out and in, 

And ’tis my firm opinion, sir, your paltry old dominion, sir, 
Isn’t fit for an American to think of living in. 


I’ve viewed your famous she-males, sir; I can hardly call them fema/es, sir, 
For sure such puppets cannot dare to call our females kin. 

Poor slaves down-trodden! yes they are—I say no more or less they are, 
Who hug their tyrant’s chains, and think all liberty a sin. 


T lectured them all vainly, sir, although’ I spoke quite plainly, sir, 
As in full bloomer costume, too, I proved that they could win. 
The poor degraded creatures, sir, are sunk too low for teachers, sir, 

And gave me no response except a foolish vapid grin. 


Of all your used-up nation, sir, of every rank and station, sir, 
There’s only six or seven souls to whom Id tip a fin. 

There’s noble Beales and Bright, sir, and Mr. Mill is right, sir, 
And all your others lumped in one ain’t worth a single pin. 


Your faded aristocracy, your humbug and hypocrisy, 
Your scornful cocked-up nostrils, and your-elevated chin, 

I tell you in all candour, sir, have rose our people’s dander, sir, 
And we’re only now a-waiting for our time to begin. 


Nor is the day far distant, sir—’tis almost now existent, sir 
(I dare say all you Britishers have goosey-feeling skin), 

When we shall seize your island, sir, annex it straight to my land, sir, 
And use it for a colony to keep our convicts in. 


And hark you, Mr. Porcupine, I don’t care if it make you whine, 
But when that blessed hour arrives, I’ll go through thick and thin, 

But what I’ll teach you editors, that free-born female creditors, 
Themselves’van settle with their foes, and make the whipcord spin. 


To return, however, to our subject from this digression. 
Having in the foregoing pages glanced—briefly and imperfectly 
it is true—at a movement which is at the present time agitating 
a great portion of our race, and traced its tendency, as appearing 
to us, to lead ultimately to a universal dethronement of law 
throughout the globe, let us see if we can gain any insight into 
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the practical effect of this consummation, or, in other words, into 
the manner in which its operation may be expected to manifest 
itself to the senses. But, before doing so, and with reference to 
our first attempting to show that our views on the subject are not 
at variance with the general tenour of that sacred book, which we 
firmly believe contains within its mystic utterances the truths 
which deal with the final history of mankind, we would be under- 
stood to disclaim the faintest power of prdphecy, or rather of that 
only description of prophecy in which modern writers indulge, 
namely, the definite nubs cha of different coming events from a 
consideration of certain passages in the Bible. To our mind, 
most of the attempts in this direction of the would-be Daniels of 
these days are as unsatisfactory as possible. Intense zeal in a 
sacred cause appears to extinguish in them their usual powers of 
logic, and, with amazing audacity, they set themselves up as able 
to supply their fellow-creatures with a key to the future, by means 
of arbitrary interpretations of various texts—arbitrary interpreta- 
tions we say, for, as far as we can see, they are based upon no suf- 
ficient data, but are apparently evolved by some mysterious process 
from the depths of their author’s own internal consciousness ! 

But if we object to the reception of utterances founded upon spe- 
cific words of Holy Writ, purporting to show us in detail events yet 
in the womb of time, we conceive that we may fairly, from a percep- 
tion of the whole drift of the Bible, arrive at certain broad conclu- 
sions which may aid us in deciphering the meanings of the signs of 
the times. To this extent, it 1s at all events possible, our powers 
extend, and to this extent it is, we trust, not presumptuous to 
endeavour to use them. What indications, then, do we gather 
from resorting to the source we have alluded to, which we may 
use in the manner above mentioned ? 

We reply, that collating together the whole of the passages in the 
Bible shale appear to bear upon the future history of our planet, 
and studying their context, an inference presents itself that, prior to 
the dissolution of this present economy, a general dethronement 
of law will take place. Such texts (amongst many others) as 
those contained in the fourth chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
Timothy, in the third chapter of St. Paul’s Second Epistle to 
Timothy, and in the second and third chapters of the Second 
Genera ape of St. Peter, appear to us to be favourable to this 
view. And if it be conceded that some such a condition of things as 
we have indicated is shadowed forth in the Bible as inevitable, prior 
to the end of the world, it follows that the present tendency to 
the dethronement of law, to which we have drawn attention, may, 
without improbability, be regarded as a symptom that that end 
approaches. Approaches, we =2Y5 for we would not be under- 
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stood as venturing to commit ourselves to any more definite as- 
sertion than this. Time is a thing solely of relative value, and 
we have no standard by which to appraise it in connexion with 
the unknown future. 

There remains for us briefly to speculate upon the modus 
operandi in which the prevailing revolutionary instinct will 
continue to manifest igself, until it merges into its final develop- 
ment of a universal dethronement of law. Arguing from analogy 
with past events, we see no reason to think that this consummation 
will be reached otherwise than gradually. The movement itself, 
though it must, on the whole, advance, will no doubt experience 
those alternate ebbs and flows which pervade all our sublunary 
affairs. Even now the total and final collapse of the Paris 
Commune has been announced. But this reflux is only what was 
to be expected. The ideas of the Communists of Paris are ludi- 
crously in advance of the age. Whether they would be so a quarter 
or half of a century hence is another thing. sit is, the extraor- 
dinary events of which the modern Lutetia has been the scene 
during the past six months, may be regarded as a solemn warning, 
und as a type of what may hereafter happen. And the virus 
which has been disseminated throughout Europe in consequence 
of these events, cannot fail, sooner or later, to have its effect upon 
the European system. Hear the words of Herr Bebel, a member 
for a Saxon county in the German parliament just assembled: 
“The aim of the Paris Commune,” he says, “is neither an impos- 
sible nor a pernicious one, as it has been erroneously called by a 
previous speaker. On the contrary, in all Europe those classes not 
dead to all feeling of liberty and independence, look upon Paris 
as their staff of hope. Never mind whether the insurrection is 
suppressed, what is doing now at the French capital is only an 
outpost skirmish, which will be followed up some day by a great 
European battle. War to the palaces, peace to the cottages, and 
death to luxurious idleness is and ever will be the watchword of 
the protelariate in all parts of the world.” We have said that we 
cannot but regard the startling scenes of the Parisian rebellion as 
ominously typical of the future whenever a universal dethrone- 
ment of law shall set in. Dethronement of law, in fact, means 
the law of the strongest, the conquest of right by might, and it 
is easy to see, therefore, that the prevalence of it must always lead 
to that state of chaotic confusion into which Paris has been lately 
plunged. 

Such, then, may be the ‘end towards which we are hastening. 
It may be millions of years or only thousands of days until it 
takes place, but it appears to us to be too probable that if civilisa- 
tion has not only failed—at the pitch at which it has now arrived 
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—to quiet men’s passions, and to render wars less frequent and 
destructive, but actually seems to be an agent in bringing about a 
general impatience of restraint, or, in other words, of law, why, 
then, arguing from analogy, its further progress must be attended 
with an aggravation of these symptoms. Weak governments must 
inevitably ensue. Independent opinion disdaining submission to 
collective wisdom and to the experience of past generations must 
prevail, The ties, moral and social, which now bind. together 
mankind in their varied relations to each other must be loosened. 
Belief in revelation must die away, and an ultimate condition 
must be the consequence, which can be better imagined than 
described. 

Ere the close of this present dispensation and the mighty 
changes attendant upon it, dimly figured forth in some portions of 
the sacred record, me place, this fair world upon which we are 
now gazing may be predestined to become—owing to the abroga- 
tion of all law with which to restrain man’s passions—a consum- 
mation itself, perhaps, if we may dare in this instance literally to 
interpret Scripture—simply a consequence of the temporary release 
from confinement of the being who is known as the devil—a true 
pandemonium, a real hell upon earth. 

F.J.S. V. 








AN ICARUS 


So close to heaven is my most sweetest Love 
And I so bound to earth by all its care, 

I built me wings to waft myself above 
And of her purity attempt the air. 


But when, an Icarus, I nearer came, 
And felt her fiery beauty burning white, 


My wings were molten by the pure flame, 
And fell I downward with a fearful flight. 


Like Icarus, I sank into a sea: 
But mine was misted by a fadeless pall— 
I fell, yet (unlike him in misery) 
None name the dismal deep in which I fall. 
FrANcISs GLEDSTANES WavuGu, B.A., Oxon. 


‘Note.—The idea contained in the above lines was suggested by Charles 
Baudelaire (“ Les Fleurs du Mal,” p. 238, 3rd edition). 
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THE DREAM PAINTER, 
BY DR. J. E, CARPENTER. 


Boox II. 
IX, 


THE BRIDEGROOM AND THE BRIDE. 


THE result of what passed between Geraldine, Baroness Rosen- 
thal, and Leopold Sternemberg, the artist, at that midnight mect- 
ing in the pavilion, will be found in the following narrative. 

The Count Basil Lamberti had resolved that, this time, the 
witnesses to his marriage should be ample. The marriage was to 
take place, by permission of the Catholic bishop, in the back 
drawing-room of the Baroness Rosenthal’s mansion, in which 
a temporary altar had been arranged. The Baron Wallerstein 
was to take the place of father to the bride; the baroness, with 
her son Friedrich and Clarisse, with two young ladies, daughters 
of General B., who were to be the bridesmaids, were "also to be 
present. The baron’s lawyer, a public notary, who had drawn 
up the marriage settlements, was also to be of the party, to see 
them signed, as well as to attest the marriage certificates. Geral- 
dine had declined to receive a larger party, but an elegant déjeuner 
had been prepared for those who were to attend. After the cere- 

mony the newly-married couple were to proceed on a tour through 
Switzerland. These were the arrangements that had been settled 
a week or two previously; everything had gone on in accordance 
with them, and nothing, to all appearance, “seemed likely to mar 
the regularity of the proceedings. 

In the morning the count was the first to arrive. The servants 
received him with an air of profound respect. The men wore 
white wedding-favours in their button-holes, and he observed that 
the several women who were passing the hall at the moment he 
arrived wore similar ornaments pinned to their breasts. 

All was as he had hoped, nothing had happened. 

Ascending to the drawing-room, ushered in by old Franz, he 
perceived, however, one wedding-guest whom he had not expected 
to meet ; this was the artist, Leopold Sternemberg.’ 

He was busy, silently pursuing his art, and this time it was 
really the portrait of Geraldine that he was working upon. 
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The baroness was sitting, as she had sat the day before, near 
the window, but the count had heard no voices as he approached. 

The baroness rose and bowed slightly as the count entered. 

“T surprise you, I see,” she said; “but I could not rest until I 
had seen this picture you told me about, so I sent Franz to dis- 
cover the artist, and bring him here. I have secured it before 
you, count, for I wish to make it a present to the dear baroness.” 

Basil bit his lips. 

“ And the companion picture,” he said, “have you secured 
that also?” 

“Oh, ‘The Deserted!’ No, I leave that for you, count, if you 
are desirous of possessing it.” | 

The count thought he detected a forced firmness on the part of 
the baroness as she said this, but he did not dare to hazard an 
observation. 

“ Why send for him now?” he demanded; “ our friends will 
be soon arriving; the time is most inopportune.” 

“Do you think,” said Geraldine, with a calmness that surprised 
the count still more, “that I shall care to wear this bridal dress 
after to-day? Do you think that I shall care to be constantly 
reminded of—my happiness?” 

The bitter tone in which this remark was made caused the count 
to turn towards the painter, but he saw nothing to indicate that 
he was anything but a disinterested listener. 

“T wish,” said the count, who could not conceal his displeasure, 
“ T wish, Geraldine, you had consulted me; it is unseemly that, at 
such a time, our guests should find you occupied in so vain and 
trivial an occupation.” 

“T hope,” responded Geraldine, “that for to-day, at least, the 
Baroness of Rosenthal may exercise the privilege of ruling in her 
own house.” 

“To-day and every day,” said the count, who perceived that 
his temper had been nearly betraying him; “ but I hope that our 
young friend will have finished his task before the company arrive.” 

“He is your protégé, count, not mine, and I am sure you will 
not object to his remaining. I have asked him to make a sketch 
of the marriage ceremony, since he has already so admirably anti- 
cipated the features of the bride.” 

“T have no wish that is not your own,” replied the bridegroom, 
taking Geraldine’s hand and conveying it to his lips, 

But he felt nervous, for the sudden interest she seemed to take 
in the young artist awakened in his mind an undefined suspicion 
that some mystery was connected with it. 

The count locked at his watch; the ey weet hour was fast 
approaching, and as yet none of the guests had arrived, 
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18 The Dream Painter. 


The artist rose from his seat and stepped back to look upon his 
work. 


“ Finished ?’ demanded the count. 


“No,” said Leopold, “there is an expression about the mouth 
that does not harmonise with the rest of the features. It is hard 
and rigid.” 

“You have painted too much upon the picture,” observed the 
count; “a common fault with you all. It was the mouth that I 
especially admired.” 

“ Ah, that was in my ideal portrait,” said the young artist. 

“T was wrong to suffer you to alter it—to bring you here at 
all,” said the count, passionately. 

“Tt is my fault,” said the baroness; “I wished to be painted as 
I appeared on my bridal day. If my face offends you it is only 
because the artist has too faithfully followed it. It is a fault that 
can be easily remedied.” 

The baroness rang the bell, and a servant appeared. 

“Desire Margaret,” she said, “to bring the packet that came 
this morning from the baroness.” 

The servant left the room, and in another minute Margaret 
entered bringing a flat square box, such as are used by the lace- 
makers of Mechlin for the enshrining their costly treasures. 

“See,” said Geraldine, opening it, “ the beautiful present of my 
good friend the baroness; a bridal veil, is it not lovely? I wished 
to show it you first, that you might not be surprised when you 
saw me wear it.” 

It was indeed a splendid veil of the finest texture and the most 
costly workmanship. When Geraldine unfolded it, it seemed 
surprising that so ample a fabric could come from a receptacle so 
small, for it was large enough to reach almost to the feet of an 
ordinary wearer. 

“¢ Fix me this veil,” said Geraldine to her maid. 

The baroness sat down and Margaret fixed the veil, which 
flowed from the coronet of diamonds worn by her mistress as a 
thin gauzy cloud sometimes floats round the summer sun, and 
renders it less dazzling to the beholder. 

“Now,” said the baroness, drawing the folds of the veil and 
bringing them to the front so as to entirely cover her features, “I 
shall be able to stand before the altar without my blushes being 
seen by the spectators.”~ 

“ But sale.” said the count, “as the marriage will be so 
private, you will not appear as if you were about to enter a 
convent.” 


“ A convent,” said Geraldine, sighing; “ would that the choice 
had been given me!” 
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At this moment Heinrich announced the Baron and Baroness 
Wallerstein, and a few minutes afterwards Friedrich, Clarisse, and 
the bridesmaids were shown in. 

Geraldine flung back her veil and rushed into the arms of her 


old friend. 


The notary, who had been waiting in the breakfast-room, was 
now sent for. A side-table had been furnished with writing 
materials, and at this he took his seat. 

In a slow and deliberate tone he read over the marriage contract. 
The terms had been insisted on by the baron, and the count, as we 
have said, had not hesitated to comply with them. 

It settled a handsome jointure upon the future countess, and 
secured the whole of her estates to the issue of the marriage at the 
decease of the count. In the event of the countess surviving him 
their joint property was to revert to her, and be at her unlimited 


disposal. 


he count was the first to sign; then the baron and his son 
Friedrich attached their signatures as attesting witnesses. 

With the baron the count found no difficulty in engaging him 
in conversation with easy familiarity; with Friedrich he was only 
enabled to exchange the coldest civilities. 

At a signal from the Baroness Wallerstein, Geraldine, Clarisse, 
and the younger ladies withdrew. 

The servants of the household, and those who had come in 
attendance on the guests, were now admitted as spectators. Behind 
these the artist took his place. 

Old Franz, who acted as master of the ceremonies, now advanced 
towards the baron and the count, and asked, making a profound 
reverence, if it was their will that the ceremony should pro- 


ceed. 


“ Yes,” 


delay.” 


said the baron; “there is nothing to cause further 


The count bowed his assent, but he felt his breath becoming 


thicker. 


The critical moment was at hand when he must perjure 


his soul at the altar. As much a mockery in the sight of Heaven 
as the false vow he had taken when he stood beneath it in the old 
chapel of the convent ruins. 

t a signal from Franz, two of the footmen flung open the 
folding-doors. At the far end of the ante-room there was an 
oblong table, covered with a rich altar-cloth. Before it were 
ranged cushions of crimson velvet; behind, a shrine had been set 
up, in the centre of which was a golden crucifix, the walls on 
either side being hung with silken tapestry, on which was em- 
broidered scriptural subjects. Flowers of every hue decked the 


altar-table, on which burnt huge tapers in massy candlesticks, 
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brought for the occasion by the acolytes of the chapel to which 
the officiating priest was attached. 

In one of the recesses of the room was a small choir of -boys to 
chant the responses, while four acolytes wafted incense from their 
golden censers. 

In the centre a venerable priest, attired in the rich habiliments 
of his order, knelt before the crucifix. 

The coup d’eil that the whole presented as the doors were 
thrown open was solemn and impressive. 

The count, the baron, and Friedrich were conducted by Franz, 
who had assumed the white wand proper to his office, to the seats 
appointed for them. 

hen the servants dispersed right and left to admit the bride 
and her party; the former was closely veiled, and had to lean on 
the arm of the Baroness Wallerstein for support. 

When they came to the threshold of the ante-room the baron 
rose, presented his arm to the bride, and led her to her seat. 

A short mass was performed first, the family of the Wallersteins, 
Geraldine, the count, Clarisse, and most of the servants, bein 
Roman Catholics; the marriage ceremony was then saccade 
with. 

“T take thee, Bertha, to be my wedded wife !” 

“T take thee, Basil, to be my wedded husband !” 

And then their hands were joined, and they were one. 

Giving his arm to the bride, Basil felt her hand tremble 
within it. 

“ Courage,” he whispered; it will soon be over.” 

Leopold had retreated behind his easel, which still remained in 
the room; his presence was, therefore, not noticed by the bridal 

arty. 
: When the priest had divested himself of his robes he joined the 
others, and proceeded to the table, where the notary had resumed 
his seat. 

“My children,” said the holy father, “ when I have certified 
this union, my office is so far accomplished, but I shall pray to the 
blessed Virgin that every blessing may attend your wedded life. 
Is the certificate filled up?” 

It was not, but could be when the contracting parties had affixed 
their names. 

One of the acolytes brought the register, and opened it at the 
first blank page, 

The notary pointed out to the count where he was to sign, 
and handed him the pen. 


When the latter had signed it, all eyes were turned upon the 
bride. 
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Her hand trembled so violently that she was obliged to lay down 
the pen. 

« Courage,” said Basil, handing it to her again. 

The voice seemed to give her the courage that she required ; 
she snatched it impetuously, and rapidly wrote: 

“BertHa Monti.” 

“Bertha Monti!” exclaimed the count, livid with rage. “ What 
does this mean ?” 

“ Forgive me, Basil,” said Bertha, throwing aside her veil, and 
falling on her knees before him. 

“What!” said Leopold, rushing from his. concealment, and 
standing before the prostrate form of his sister. Ask his forgive- 
ness! His? Never! Yes, count, it is Bertha Monti, a second 
time your wife, and now the Countess Lamberti.” 

The suddenness, the strangeness of this extraordinary incident, 
which the reader has no doubt anticipated, was so unexpected by 
all except those who had planned and so nervously performed the 
chief parts in it, that it seemed to have struck the company dumb 
with amazement. 

“ Where is the baroness?” said the Baron Wallerstein, the first 
to break silence. 

“‘ Yes—where—where?” echoed Count Basil. 

“ Here,” said Geraldine, for so we may continue to call her; 
“ijonorant until last night that the man who was forcing me to the 
altar was already the husband of another.” 

“Tt is false!” said the count. “I was never wedded to this 
woman.” 

“Tt is true,” said Bertha, who had received the attentions of 
Clarisse and the baroness. 

‘¢ This woman is a Protestant. The form she went through with 
me was a mockery. Ask the holy father; he will tell you that it 
was no marriage.” 

Bertha handed to the priest the certificate, or rather the memo- 
randum, of her former marriage. 

“T recognise the signature,” he said. “It is indeed that of a 
brother of our holy order, who is not unknown to me. Unhappy 
woman! Is itas he says? Have you sinned with this man?” 

“ No,” said Bertha, firmly, “for he told me it was a marriage 
binding upon his conscience. I have conformed to his religion. 
Six months before he abandoned me I became a Catholic. He 
knows it.” 

The count was silent. He had assured himself of that, but he 
had never expected to meet Bertha again at the altar. 

_“T cannot annul the marriage,” said the priest, appending his 
signature, and handing the book to the acolyte. “ It must be for 
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the head of the Church to decide, if the count ventures to dis- 
ute it.” 

: The count saw that he was foiled; but at least they should not 

rob him of his revenge. 

“ Fools!” he said. “Do you think that I shall calmly submit 
to be made the dupe of a designing and worthless woman? Yes, 
Baroness Rosenthal, I will unmask, I will denounce you.” 

Geraldine trembled. She thought that in her newly-awakened 
love for Leopold she would brave all—even the scorn and contempt 
of those who had been so Kind to her—but now that the words 
trembled on the lips that were about to denounce lier, her courage 

ave way, and she fainted into the arms of the baroness. 

“ Hold,” said Friedrich, interrupting the count, “ pause ere you 
speak—think ere you utter that which you know to be false, but 
which has given you a power, unworthily exercised, over a woman 
whom you know to be innocent of what you would accuse her.” 

“Innocent!” said the count, with a mocking laugh. 

“ Yes, innocent,” returned Friedrich, “ for she has told me all.” 

“Told him all!” repeated the count, with a demoniacal sneer; 
“ hear him, he is aware of all—he to whom for the last two months 
she has constantly granted private interviews—he who I have set 
a watch over night and day—he who met her, even last night, in 
the pavilion in her garden—he, her paramour !” 

For an instant the audacity of this accusation struck Friedrich 
dumb; but only for an instant. 

“ Liar as well as scoundrel,” he said, approaching him. 

But the sentence was unfinished; before Friedrich could utter 
another word, Leopold had bounded forward with the spring of a 
tiger and grasped the count firmly by the throat. He did not 
utter a single word, but with his teeth clenched and his eyeballs 
starting from their sockets, he held him there, in a death grip. 

“ Away, away, rash man,” said the priest, seizing him by the 
arm ; “ would you have murder on your soul?” 

The baron and Friedrich*had both ‘rushed forward to drag the 
painter from his victim. 

Not even their united efforts would have been able to accom- 
plish this; but suddenly Leopold’s hand relaxed its hold, his arm 
fell powerless by his side, his whole frame was violently convulsed, 
a stream of blood rushed from his mouth and nostrils, and he fell 
heavily on the carpet. 

Another moment and the count would have fallen by his side, 
for he was nearly strangled. 

“My God!” shrieked Bertha. “ Basil, you have killed him.” 

“Killed who—what?” cried the count, hoarsely, and gasping 
with his returning respiration. 
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“ My brother !” 

Then the mystery of the pictures was instantly unravelled to the 
count, and the plot of which he had been made the victim 
revealed. 

He it was who had sought the-painter—he had taken him to 
the dwelling of the baroness; he it was who had rushed blindfold 
to his own ruin—he had been recognised by Bertha, betrayed b 
her brother to the baroness, and a few days, nay, hours, had sul- 
ficed to unbuild and scatter to the winds this slice that it had 
taken him months to raise. 

Several of the servants, who had been amazed spectators of the 
scene, raised Leopold from the ground and carried him to a couch. 

One of the baron’s footmen was despatched with his carriage, 
which was in waiting, to his physician, with instructions to bring 
him back with him. 

When Geraldine recovered her consciousness, it was to behold 
Leopold stretched on the sofa, helpless, and his sister Bertha 
kneeling by his side. 

Amazement, terror, perplexity, were depicted on every counte- 
nance. The servants were running here and there, seeking re- 
storatives. The baron and his son were conversing rapidly and 
earnestly near the door, standing there as if to prevent the escape 
of the count. 

The old priest and the lawyer were also talking apart. 

Only the count, shunned by everybody, stood alone, chafing 
like a fretted steed, uncertain whether to stay and continue the 
storm, or, crest-fallen, to make a precipitate retreat. As to making 
the revelations he had threatened, there was no one now to listen 
to him; besides, a new danger had occurred to him, there was his 
wife, Bertha, to confute, if not implicate him. 

All eyes, save those that watched the unconscious artist, were 
turned towards the door, for the physician was looked for with 
breathless anxiety. 

Not a word was spoken till Friedrich, leaving his father, 
walked up to the count. ’ 

“Count,” he said, “ it must strike you that this house ought no 
longer to be encumbered by your presence; you have addressed to 
me words to which I can make but one reply. I presume you 
are still to be found at your hotel?” 

“You have anticipated my desire,” answered Basil, angrily. 
“T should have sought, myself, the only satisfaction you can 
afford me.” . 

“ Let it be soon,” said Friedrich, casting at his opponent a look 
of profound contempt. 

“ Yes, soon,” echoed the count. “I desire it also.” 
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“ T will request a brother officer to call at your hotel—lose no 
time on your part in finding some gentleman to meet him.” 

The count bowed stiffly, cast a look at Geraldine, as if, un- 
willing to depart, and then slowly left the room. 

In the terrible event that had followed, Bertha had completely 
lost sight of the primary object for which she had consented to 
substitute herself, at the last moment, for the expected bride, 
namely, the assertion of her rights to be considered the count’s 
wife by the previous ceremony and the ratification of it by a sub- 
sequent one. 

The change of dress had been effected in Geraldine’s dressing- 
room, so that neither the baroness, her daughter-in-law, nor the 
bridesmaids, were aware of it—only Margaret was in the secret. 

True, Bertha had given the only documentary evidence she 

ossessed into the hands of the priest; but between her and her 
Alias there had been no opportunity, either for recrimination 
or further conference. 

As to the count, but one object engrossed his mind as he strode 
rapidly to his hotel—revenge; he reflected, with satisfaction to 
himself, that it was Friedrich who had given the challenge, so he 
would be entitled to the choice of weapons. 

That he had accused Friedrich wrongfully he no longer 
doubted; but that mattered little, he had been foiled, and 
Friedrich had in all probability been in the plot against him. 
That midnight meeting, of which he was aware, was doubtless 
connected with it; but, from the time his spy first brought him the 
information, he had no doubt it was Friedrich, for it agreed with 
the numerous visits he knew that he had made to Geraldine. At 
the dinner-party the night before, he had noticed that they were 
frequently in conversation, and both Geraldine and the baron’s son 
left early. 

In that fatal drawing-room a new complication had now arisen. 
Clarisse, aware of the challenge her husband had given to the 
count, had become alarmed for his safety, and grew nervous and 
hysterical, so that when the physician arrived he found a scene of 
the utmost confusion and distress. 

His first attention was, of course, directed towards the unfortu- 
nate artist. 

He examined him attentively, and placed his ear upon his chest. 

The baroness, assisted by the maid, had the greatest difficulty 
in removing Bertha and Geraldine from his side, in order that the 
physician might proceed with his examination of the patient. 

“It isa mercy,” he said, in a low tone, to the baron and 
Friedrich, “that he still lives. There is much hemorrhage in- 
wardly—some sudden excitement, of course ? He has ruptured a 
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blood vessel, but it is wonderful he did not expire instantly. The 
heart has been long diseased—sudden death, sooner or later, must 
have resulted.” 

“ And you can do nothing?” asked Friedrich. 

“Nothing; I can administer some medicine to give him tem- 
porary relief, but he must sink soon.” 

“Then he cannot be removed?” said the baron. 

“Certainly not from the house; you may have him taken to a 
bedchamber, prop him up well with pillows, but on no account 
suffer him to lie down. He has not spoken?” 

“No; when he attempts to speak he appears choking. 

‘“‘ Necessarily so; we may be able to alter that,” said the phy- 
sician; “ let him be taken to a room, and in the mean time let 
me see if these ladies require my attention.” 

Seeing that none of the party had yet ventured to leave, and 
that the servants still hung about the room in anxious groups, he 
continued : 

“Tt is necessary that the house be kept perfectly quiet. I 
observe that a feast has been interrupted. Let all depart but those 
immediately connected with the family.” 

On this hint the bridesmaids and such of the officials who had 
been waiting for an opportunity to take their leave with decorum, 
left the room, and only the baron and his son, the three ladies, 
and Margaret, who never ceased her attentions to her mistress, 
remained. 

Old Franz and the other servants had propped up Leopold on 
the sofa to which he had been carried; this they lifted bodily, 
and removed him to a bedroom on the same floor with the greatest 
precaution. 

“Can I be of any use?” asked Friedrich of the doctor.” 

“No, the fewer here the better; our good friend the Baroness 
Wallerstein will probably like to remain.” 

“ And Clarisse,” said Friedrich, going to his wife, “ Clarisse 
will remain with her friend till the morning, when I will return. 
Fear not,” he whispered to her as she clung round his neck, “ the 
Holy Virgin will protect me, but my honour is as dear to me as 
my life. Pray for me, Clarisse; I shall be restored to you.” 

We draw a veil over what passed during that night of anxious 
watching. ‘The physician remained at the baron’s request, though 
he was impotent to save. 

Bertha and Geraldine watched by the bedside of the patient. 
The baroness and her daughter were not permitted to enter, only 
from time to time Margaret was suffered to come into the room, 
and bring them news of the state of the patient. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, when the labourers 
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and the porters were proceeding to their work at the wharves 
and warehouses, and while the Viennese upper classes were still 
wrapped in slumber, two close carriages might have been seen 
proceeding from the city, at some distance from each other, in a 
northerly direction. 

Arrived at about two miles out of the city, the first of these 
turned sharply to the left, and at the end of a lane sheltered by 
trees, drew up by the side of a large and open space of ground— 
a sort of common, in fact, where the military exercises sometimes 
took place. 

From this carriage emerged Friedrich Wallerstein and an officer 
of his regiment, the former dressed in a suit of plain black, the 
latter wearing his regimentals, the insignia on which denoted him 
to be an army surgeon. 

*‘ Since the count has the choice of weapons and has selected 
pistols, I hope he will keep his time,” said the latter ; “ for, should 
the sun burst out he may put you in the eye of it, and place you 
at a disadvantage.” : 

: “ You forget,” said Friedrich, “ that I have already been under 
ire.” 

“ What have you taken this morning?” asked his friend. 

“'Taken? A shower-bath,” answered Friedrich, smiling. 

“Good; but as you have taken no exercise after it, I must 
prescribe for you.” 

The officer produced his brandy-flask and handed it to 
Friedrich. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” said the latter, “Iam as steady as a rock. 
If the count hits me, if I fall, you will take me home to the 
baron’s. He knows I have come out. We have made every 
necessary arrangement.” | 

“T see the dust of a carriage,” said the other. ‘Courage! 
Success to you !” 

And he held his hand out for the flask. 

“Clarisse,” said Friedrich, raising it to his lips before re- 
turning it. 

The count and his second now appeared upon the ground. 

The seconds approached and shook hands, the principals bowed 
stiffly, and ied away at some little distance from each other. 

The count appeared very pale, but there was a fixed smile upon 
his face, as if he had no fear of the result. 

The preliminaries were soon adjusted, the morning was grey 
and sunless, so neither had any positive advantage. The ground, 
too, where they stood was perfectly level. 

The opponents were to fire at fifteen paces. At the signal both 
turned sharply round and at the same instant, then they raised 
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their weapons, and the sharp report of the two pistols, sounding 
as one, was heard. 

Count Basil’s ball passed through Friedrich’s hat. 

The count leaped up, placed his hand upon his chest, and fell. 

Friedrich and his second immediately ran forward. Already 
the count’s second was raising him from the ground. 

“ Shot through the heart,” he said. 

‘“‘T am a surgeon,” said Friedrich’s friend; “ run to our carriage, 
you will find a case there. I have lint and instruments.” 

The count’s friend, a mere stranger who was staying at his 
hotel, ran forward as difected. 

As the surgeon stripped open the coat and vest of the fallen 


man, a small bundle of papers fell from an inner pocket of the 
former. 


Friedrich saw that they were letters, and secured them. 
The count’s second returned with the case of instruments. 
“They will not avail us,” said the surgeon; “ he is dead.” 
The ball from Friedrich’s pistol had, in fact, pierced his heart. 
After assisting the count’s second, terribly alarmed by the result 
of the morning’s adventure, to lift the body of his principal into 
his carriage, Friedrichand his friend drove rapidly back into the 
city. 
W hile the surgeon proceeded to inform the baron of the result 
of the duel, Friederich hastened to Geraldine’s residence. He 
had been looked for, and the door opened at his approach. 
Rushing into the drawing-room he found his wife and his 
mother alone; wan they were, wan and weary enough, for they 
had not suffered themselves to sleep. 
“Thank God, my dear boy, you are safe!” exclaimed the 
baroness. 
Clarisse was too overpowered to speak. She fell into his arms 
sobbing. 
. And Herr Sternemberg ?” he said. 
The baroness shook her head despondingly. 
At this moment Margaret entered the room, and said there was 
a change; the patient had spoken, but he was wandering. 
Friedrich followed the maid back into the room. 
Propped up in the bed, Leopold was stretched, supported by 
Geraldine and his sister. 
“ Oh, speak to me, speak to me!” cried Geraldine, in a paroxysm 
of grief, 
“The picture!” said Leopold, very faintly. 
0 am yes,” continued Geraldine, “the picture, what—what 
of it?” 
“ Finished,” he gasped, “ finished—will be——” 
July—vVOL. CXLIX. NO. DCVII. D 
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“ Ah, my God! but by whom?” : 
“Leopold seemed to be making a last effort to speak, for he 

clutched the bed-clothes tightly. Pv aay 

i By me—by me in spirit. Geraldine, death shall not divide 
us 

The physician motioned them to leave the bedside, and Fried- 
rich and Margaret gently drew the weeping women from the 
dying man. 

“DEATH SHALL NOT DIVIDE US!” 


They were his last words. 








“ VENI CREATOR.” 


SKETCH OF A REAL EVENT DURING THE FIRST FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By Hans CHrisT1aAn ANDERSEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


A CONVENT stands down yonder, in that quiet lovely vale, 
And over, its secluded walls,-the ripe grapes’ tendrils trail; 
Before each image in its niche who passes bends the knee, 
While little birds are singing hymns upon yon tall green tree. 


Behind his cottage-door the peasant stands with furtive glance, 
While from the cloister the pale nuns, in garments white, advance. 
In procession as they march, with their hands so roughly bound, 
” Veni Creator !’ is the psalm in chorus peals around. 


a the market-place there swarms a dark and savage mass— 

“To live near God, in brighter realms, from this world one must - 
pass.” 

_— % strengthening thought with which each holy heart is 

Though damp the slippery scaffold is with the red blood that’s 
spilled. 


“Veni Creator !” sing the nuns upon that dreadful day ! 

But as the sharp axe falls the sweet sounds die away, 

Fainter and fainter they become, until one only sings! 

Now suddenly even that is hushed—the bloody axe but rings. 
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THE THIRTEENTH HUSSARS.* 


« MILLE millions de tonnerres!” exclaimed the hussar, Gédéon 
Flambert. “I see it at last. I who volunteered to serve my 
country gloriously, I have simply entered the service of a horse— 
of my horse; but I have no right to call it so, it can with much 
greater justice say, my rider.” 

Gédéon Flambert was one of those idlers always to be met with 
in provincial towns, who are the scandal of the place and the 
despair of their parents. Pére Flambert, a worthy notary-public, 
wearied with the remonstrances of his friends, made up his mind 
to get rid of him by sanctioning his volunteering as a soldier. 
Gédéon jumped at the idea; he was ready, he said, to enlist at 
once, in order that he might be free! He selected the Thirteenth 
Hussars, because that regiment had been once quartered in the 
town, and its gold-embroidered jackets and the sparks struck out 
of the pavement by the fiery steeds had filled the place with admi- 
ration. He was accordingly inspected by a surgeon at the 
mayoralty and received a pass, with an allowance of tenpence for 
each day’s march, lodging, and a seat by the fire and candle, 
common to all. 

A few days took him to Saint-Urbain, an ancient, mouldy, 
convent-like looking provincial town, whose deserted, silent 
streets filled the heart of the beholder with dismay. Had it not 
been for its garrison—a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry 
—it would have been yt dead-alive place that can be 
imagined. 

It was some time before Gédéon could pluck up courage to ask 
a hussar in the streets the way to his barracks. 

“We do not live in barracks,” replied the latter, looking con- 
temptuously at his interlocutor; “you should be ‘ susceptible’ of 
the fact that the cavalry live in a ‘quartier, the infantry in 
barracks. There, right before you.” 

Gédéon bowed apologetically, and made his way towards a 
narrow dark archway, over which hung a dirty and ragged flag, 
fixed to an iron ring. Beneath was inscribed in letters a foot in 
length, “ Quartier de Cavalrie.” A trooper pecan up and down 


in front sword in hand, a non-commissioned officer sat upon a 








* Le Treizitme Hussards. Types, Profils, Esquisses, et Croquis Militaires 
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corner stone smoking a cigarette, and two other troopers were 
sitting cross-leg on a bench playing with dirty, greasy cards. In 
the yard beyond men were going to and fro, in the dirtiest ~~ 
sible attire, with bundles of hay and straw; others were wheeling 
away barrow-loads of manure; others, again, were sweeping, with 
their shirt-sleeves tucked up—it was the hour for “la toilette des 
cours. 

“ Was this the magnificent, the brilliant Thirteenth Hussars?” 
Gédéon said to himself; and once more his heart misgave him, 
and he felt a strong inclination to beat a retreat before it was too 
late. But no, he had said he would be a hussar, so drawing forth 
his pass, he presented it to the non-commissjoned officer. The 
latter took the paper, looked at it, and then at Gédéon. 

“Ts there no ah in your country, no work? Is the pot 
tumbled over?” he at length condescended to inquire. 

Gédéon was so utterly taken aback, that all he could afterwards 
remember was, that he was taken before a stirgeon, a captain, and 
a maréchal des logis, or quarter-master, and after being enrolled 
in the fourth Bae of the first squadron, he was ushered into 
one of those Ride in which from fifteen to forty troopers are 
penned like sheep.. Iron bedsteads in rows, barely three feet from 
one another, a massive table, a plank swung above to stow away 
the bread, two benches, and a stone jar, constituted. the whole of 
the furniture. Saddles, bridles, arms, and accoutrements were 
scattered about in admirable disorder. All were busy cleansing, 
rubbing, and polishing. As to the atmosphere, it is impossible to 
describe it. Stendhal has defined it as “le parfum du bivac,” 
and that suffices. 

Paupers and prisoners are much better cared for in this paradise 


‘ of maudlin sentiment than the troupier, the fantassin, or the 


zouave, in France. They have more air, better food, and less to 
do. The brushes and sponges stopped mechanically and a general 
laugh welcomed Gédéon, as the brigadier, or corporal, intro- 
duced him as a “ bleu” and selected his bedstead. This done: 

“Now, jeune homme,” he said, “ follow your superior officer. 
Your _— he continued, as they walked up towards the 
guard-house, “ would intimate, a Been | ‘inducation ;’ have you 
studied painting ?” 

“I!” exclaimed Gédéon, surprised; ‘never !” 

“Then you will be able to boast that Brigadier Goblot taught 
you the shoulder-arms of that art. Here is the painting brush.” 
And, so saying, he handed him a broom. 

After our volunteer had been some time engaged in the in- 
structive duties of sweeping the yard, the brigadier once more 
vouchsafed to notice his presence with an intimation that if the 
exercise was ot ‘precisely to his taste, it was “ loisible” for him to 
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offer “la goutte” to his superior officer. The said superior officer 
knowing full well that a newly-arrived volunteer would have 
some money in his pocket. But, in barrack life, everything is 
done systematically, and everything, even to the language, is 
stamped with a particular seal. It requires a long apprenticeship 
to get perfectly up in the latter. It was necessary to give the new- 
comer a taste of the broom before accepting a glass of brandy at 
his expense. La goutte is in the regiment not only the bond of 
good-fellowship, it is a kind of talisman; “ qui ne boit goutte n’y 
voit goutte”—“ he who does not take a drop can’t see,” is a regi- 
mental axiom. Marshal Bugeaud (the veteran hero of the night- 
cap, celebrated in song as “ la casquette du pére Bugeaud,” and 
which, dramatised by Léon Laya for the Thédtre Frangais under 
the title of “ Duc i ob,’’ brought in sixty thousand francs to its 
author, and four hundred thousand to the treasury) says: “ The 
soldier moves, but la goutte leads him.” The goutte is taken at 
all times of the day, but it is indispensable the first thing in the 
morning. Gloomy and melancholy is the trooper who 5 be not 
put his “drop” into his carbine. We say drop, but a goutte 
sometimes extends to many drops. Many a hussar, who has 
emptied a bottle, will declare that he has cay had a single goutte. 
As to the liquid, it is always brandy. It is called “schnick,” 
whence the verb “schniquer” and the noun “schniqueur,” not 

robably to be met with in the dictionary of the Academy. 

astly, the goutte levels all ranks, and all soldiers are equals in 
presence of the magical goutte. - 

As Brigadier Goblot led the young volunteer to the canteen, he 
condescended to intimate to him that, as they imbibed “ insensi- 
blement” together, he might be permitted to forget his stripes, and 
converse familiarly; but outside the canteen, “ garde a vos!” he 
said, he could only know him as a bear knows his cub. Over 
the brandy the brigadier further condescended to initiate the new- 
comer into a few facts which he did not deem to be above his 
competence. When Gédéon, for example, asked why he was 
called a “ bleu,” “Cela, jeune homme,” the brigadier assured him, 
“was above his competence! But he must,” he said, “do his 
best to conciliate his chef!” 

“ What ‘ chef’?” inquired the young man. 

The brigadier then explained to him that the chef was the 
maréchal des logis chef. Hence was he known as marchichef, 
marchef, or chef. A simple maréchal des logis was a marchegi 
or a marchis. Every week a lieutenant, a marchis, and a brigadier 
were in turn charged with the service details of a squadron. The 
most responsible of all is the brigadier of the week. He must 
see and know everything. 

* That is,” said Brigadier Goblot, tossing off his second glass, 
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ready, I never undress 
ot ‘mga You see my boots, they have not been off for 


so saying, he hurried off to his duty, leaving the new- 
comer in a state of consternation. 

Gédéon was aroused to a sense of reality by being called upon 
to fetch his bed. This consisted of a mattress, a raillasse of straw, 
a pillow, sheets, and a counterpane, so it was easily removed, but 
the was so narrow that he thought if he went to sleep on 

‘it he must inevitably tumble out. The bed made, amid the 
laughter of his comrades, who saw what an inexperienced hand 
he was, the regimental barber took”him in hand, and clipped off 
his rural locks till his head was not, as is expressed in the orders, 
“en brosse,” but nearly as smooth as an egg. His hair cut and 
his face shaved, with only two or three abrasions of the skin, he 
wished to wash himself. There was a jug but no basin, so he was 
initiated into the lavabo of the Thirteenth Hussars. As much 
water as possible is introduced into the mouth, bending down it 
is a to flow into the hands, and the face is washed. 

At last the first day of trials was over. Gédéon prepared to 
adapt himself to the exigencies of his bed with infinite precaution, 
when he was suddenly set upon by his comrades, armed with 
brooms dipped in blacking and whiting, to give him a regimental 
baptism. 

t Comrades,” exclaimed the recruit, terrified, “I have not paid 
my footing. I invite you all to the canteen.” 

The ominous brooms were lowered, and Gédéon was let in that 
evening for thirty francs’ worth of schnick. An old soldier volun- 
teered to be his “camarade de lit,” as it is called, although the 
bedsteads are barely wide enough for one, but a messmate, as we 
should term it, is essential to every new-comer; he initiates him 
in the petty details of the service, aids him in his work, and takes 
his part when he is being: imposed upon. For all these services 
the “ bleu” is expected to be obedient and to supply the matutinal 
—. Gédéon’s comrade enjoyed a great reputation in that . 

ine, and was surnamed La Pinte, that being his beau-ideal of 
what a goutte should be. 

Scarcely had the réveil been sounded, when Hussar Flambert, 
as he was now designated, was summoned to the kitchen. In vain 

._ he protested that he might be a “bleu,” and yet not a “cordon 

bleu;” he was told that science would be dispensed with, as he 
would only have to clean pots and pans, and to peel carrots and 
turnips, 


« Heavens!” said Gédéon to himself, “ did I enlist to become a 
scullery-maid ?”’ Tae 
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As he was peeling the carrots, the head cook, who is quite a 


in the ent, shouted out: 

Pee Badger why ‘on’t uwhistle?” 

“ should I whistle?” retorted Gédéon. 
“So that I may know you are not-eating,” was the significant 
reply. 

“Soup and beef prepated in a copper common to the squadron, 
and a FE) out twioe a day, visied occasionally by a pL of 
potatoes and lard, or of veal and white haricots, was found to be 
the regimental fare. Gédéon was whistling like a thrush, and 
busy peeling the carrots for the soup, when he was called away 
by the marchef to receive his brilliant uniform. The “ capitaine 
dhabillement,” as he is called, was a married man, with bourgeois 
attributes, professing to hold all that is military in horror, and yet 
keeping down his embonpoint, and doing everything in his power 
to delay the day when he should receive his superannuation. He 
could get on very well except on horseback, and as he was never 
mounted save at general inspections, no one on those occasions 
saw how he got on or how he got off his horse. 

Gédéon had to try on first a pair of boots. 

“Too short,” he ventured to observe; “ he would not be able to 
walk in them.” 

“Do you think that you are in the infantry?’ was the surly 
response vouchsafed to him. 

“When Gédéon explained, however, that he was prepared to put 
down seventy-five francs, his contribution towards his clothing, at 
once, instead of leaving it, as was customary, to be deducted from 
his pay, the obese captain became a little more conciliatory. At 
length our volunteer issued forth laden like a camel. He had not 
only boots, clothes, schako, and arms to carry, but also two canvas 
bags, which contained brushes, sponges, and combs, with which 
to wash and curry his steed. Everything was numbered, from the 
bottom of his boots to the top of his keke. and Gédéon found 
that he was No. 1313 in the Thirteenth Regiment of Hussars. 

Gédéon sought the comparative privacy of his quarters inflamed 
with a pardonable ambition. He wished to put on his uniform, 
atid display himself in the streets of Saint-Urbain. The chrysalis 
was about to shed its case and the butterfly to take flight. But 
he found that he was provided with a multitude of objects of 
which he neither knew the use nor the proper place. He sought 
out his comrade to assist him, and every time he asked what is 
this thing and that thing for? all the answer he could get was 
“for nothing” — nothing, save to inconvenience the cavalier, 
whilst it added to that theatrical pomp which captivates the eye. 
It is an understood thing that the French cavalry must be bril- 
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liant, and the Thirteenth Hussars is among the most brilliant of 
regiments. When at length Gédéon was duly accoutred, his 
comrade asked him if he felt comfortable. 

“Qh yes,” replied the youth, although his dolman was strangling 
him, his waistband was suffocating him; his boots put him into 

onies, and his sword and sabretash were horribly in the way. 
The vanity inseparable from a Frenchman supported him in his 
troubles; besides, he would be indemnified by the sensation his 
a ce would create in the town! The pleasing idea of the 

ect which he could not fail to produce among the fair Saint- 
Urbainoises was destined, however, to meet with the same check 
as other illusions. It was in vain that hé allowed his sabre to 
drag along the pavement, in vain did he jingle his epurs, no one 
seemed to know that the Thirteenth reckoned one hussar more 
or less, An old nurse, seated in the Cours des Armes, was the 
only person to notice his presence. . 

“If you do not behave yourself,” she said to a refractory child, 
“TJ will call that soldier, and he will eat you !” 

“ Horrors!” exclaimed Gédéon, “am I to suffer thus merely to 
be made a hobgoblin of for children?” 

From morning to night, since Gédéon had joined the regiment, 
he heard the bugle sounding in the yard. The summonses were 
as quickly answered, and hussars were seen going to and fro. Our 
volunteer not only did not understand the signals, but when the 
were explained to him, he forgot them till they were fixed in his 
memory by doggrel rhymes suited to the calls. But the great day 
of all was when he was introduced to those sacred animals for 
whose express advantage the cavalry seems to have been created. 
If there was neither comfort nor luxury in the men’s apartments, 
both were to be found in the stables. Everything was marvellously 
clean, and nothing could exceed the attentions paid to the precious 
quadrupeds. The walls were cleanly whitewashed, the woodwork 
was scrupulously washed every week. When Gédéon saw how 
clean the straw was that lay as litter, he felt that he would gladly 
have left his bed to sleep by the side of his “ poulet-dinde,” as the 
Thirteenth called their horses. It was a traditional joke with the 
Thirteenth, also, to give to a new-comer a fretful, irritable animal: 
It was done, it was said, to accustom him to equine vagaries. No 
less than three hours of each day had to be devoted to the horse. 
Its toilette lasted an hour and a half in the morning, and an hour 
and a half in the evening. As to anything that happened to fall 
~ rah animal on the straw, that was at once removed with the 

ands. 


“What a dirty fellow that must be!” said Gédéon, on first 
seeing a trooper thus employed, 
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« Not at all,” roughly observed the brigadier, “Nothing con- 
nected with = wed a be considered as dirty.” 

It is a very pretty thing to volunteer into a hussar regiment, but 
it is different when the novice has to learn to ride and go through 
the cavalry exercise. The captain-instructor, as he is called, very 
considerate to the animals, was so brutal to the men as to positively 
stupefy them to that de that they no longer knew their right 
hand from their left. pee has ever ventured to calculate the 
oaths that are expended before a “ bleu” has obtained the seat, and 
acquired the details of horsemanship which are deemed: essential 
to a good cavalier. The horse is to the captain-instructor what 
the god Apis was to the Egyptians of old. 

“Triple brute, what are you doing to your horse? What has 
he done to you, you savage? Do you know what you want him 
todo? Bnmgand! will you leave your horse alone, or [ will make 
you get down and carry him on your back.” 

Such were among the favourite allocutions of the captain- 
instructor, who was never known to have had a moment of weak- 
ness until the day when he heard that a society had been instituted 
for introducing the flesh of the valiant animal into the pot. One 
of his great quotations was from Buffon. “The most noble con- 
quest made by man is that of the proud and fiery animal, which 
shares with him the fatigues of war and the glory of combats.” 
The men had heard this so often, that they imagined Buffon to 
. have been a great equestrian, and when they spoke of a good 
horseman, they said “ he rides like Buffon.” 

As a result ofthe first day’s lesson in equitation, Gédéon suffered 
so much in his seat that he could not walk except in agony, and 
he was obliged to appeal to the surgeon. 

“Tf” said the latter, “I was to exempt you from mounting, you 
would have to begin again, so you must go on till it cornifies.” 

The next day, unable to sit his horse from pain, he was thrown 
in the very first canter. Adjutant, lieutenant, and brigadiers 
hurried up to see that the “ poulet-dinde” was not hurt. No 
one troubled himself about Gédéon, who lay sorely bruised 
upon the hard pavement. Getting up with difficulty, and taking 
shelter in his room, he complained of the indifference shown to his 
fate, whilst every one was concerned for the horse. 

“Stupid!” exclaimed another trooper, “do you cost a thousand 
francs?” 

Gédéon managed for a long time to escape punishment. His 
natural intelligence soon told him. that passive obedience was 
essential to his welfare. But his turn was destined to come like 
that of others. One morning at parade, the lieutenant perceived 
that his fatigue-jacket had given way at the stitches, and bade 
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him send it to the tailor. He had in consequence to borrow a 
jacket from another trooper. _ 

“What is this?’ said the lieutenant, when he met him at work 
at a later hour. “ Have you not sent your jacket to be repaired ?” 

“ Yes, lieutenant. I borrowed the one I have on.” 

Hite Then you will be locked up for two days for wearing another’s 
j t. 

: Gédéon thought it very hard that his comrades had not warned 
him of this breach of discipline, bat he went without reply and 
exchanged the borrowed jacket for his dolman. 

“ Who is that man in full dress?” shouted out the captain- 
saeractt the moment he saw him. “Two days & la salle de 

olice.” ; ~ 

“Captain!” Gédéon ventured to remark. 

“Do you want two more days?” interrupted the captain. 

In the evening he appeared in shirt-sleeves. | 

“Two days’ imprisonment for that slovenly fellow,” exclaimed 
the adjutant, the moment he saw him. 

Seeing how rapidly the days of punishment were increasing, 
Gédéon withdrew to his room for the rest of the day. The con- 
sequence was that he had four days added for absence at muster. 
Thus the same evening our trooper learnt that he had to be locked 
up for ten consecutive nights. He then made a desperate attempt 
to explain matters and to justify himself. He succeeded, and got 
let off with four nights, because he had not made his appeal ac- 
cording to rule. All regimental appeals should be made through 
the brigadier to the marchegis, who passes them to the marchef, 
who passes them to the lieutenant, who hands them to the captain, 
and so on, according to the gravity of the case. Enriched by this 
valuable experience, Gédéon was locked up in that enchanted and 
fairy-like place known as the “salle de police.” Yet, after all, 
this trooper’s purgatory was not much worse than the guard- 
house, only that the windows were narrower, and carefully railed. 
Officers call it “salle de police,” but it is known to the troopers 
as “clou,” or “ trou,” and by other significant names. The troopers 
are only locked up at night; the “ poulet-dinde” requires too much 
attention to permit of their being locked up by day. When 
thus under punishment, they have all the dirty work, such as 
washing, sweeping, and removing manure, to do im addition. This 
is called “ faire la corvée.” 

Gédéon could have cried with vexation when he first found 
himself a prisoner, but there were others in the cell, and his pride 
forbade the indulgence. Prison dress is very simple, canvas coat 
and trousers, summer or ~winter; the hard wood would wear out 
cloth. During the latter season it is, therefore, very cold. La 
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Pinte felt for his messman, and passed him a coverlet through the 
iron bars. 

“ Look out,” he whispered, as he passed it in; “ there is some 
tobacco and : little schnick enfolded in it.” 

This had to be shared with the other prisoners, who at once 
voted Gédéon a first-rate fellow. They all lay down, it =e 
cold, so close to one another, that if one turned all must turn, an 
the word of order had to be given. But Gédéon was like a cat ; 
he had to turn many times before he could get to sleep, so the 
others rebelled, and he had to sleep apart. The others, however, 
took care to keep the coverlet which he had shared with them. 
Seldom was a poor prisoner more delighted than when ef 
broke, and shortly after Gédéon was set free. His sense of plea- 
sure was, however, of brief duration, for, as a man under punish- 
ment, he was at once set to work to pump for the horses. 

“Who would fancy that so noble an animal as the poulet-dinde 
is so thirsty?” he said to himself many times, before a respite 
came. 

Punishments, otherwise than disciplinary, are very rare in the 
Thirteenth Hussars. A regiment, with all its faults, is like a 
family, it always seeks to wash its dirty linen at home. Any 
sacrifice will be made to prevent the scandal of a felony, or other 
crime having been committed, being bruited abroad. Ifa petty 
theft is committed, it is punished by lynch law; if a more serious 
misdemeanour, the guilty party is generally got rid of—there are 
disciplinary corps“im. Africa ready to receive them open-armed. 
The modes of punishment adopted by the men themselves are 
three in number: “ la promenade, la savate, et la couverte.” In 
the promenade the culprit has to walk past the assembled troopers 
stripped to the waist, and each in his turn strikes him as hard 
as he can with a leather thong. In the savate, the culprit is 
= and bound to a bench, and is beaten by each in turn 
with an old shoe, but leather thongs, ramrods, or anything that 
comes to hand, do just as well. La couverte is simply Sancho 
Panza’s treat of being tossed in a coverlet; but, in the hussars, 
they put brushes, pistols, anything hard that comes to hand, into 
the coverlet, and this renders the tossing a remarkably effective 
punishment. ‘The officers, non-commissioned or otherwise, wink 
at these ceremonials, for the reasons before detailed. 

Now it so happened that, during Gédéon’s novitiate, a poor 
devil was detected helping himself to bread from off the bask 
suspended over the common table. He was forthwith tried and 
condemned to undergo the punishment of la savate. When our 
novice’s turn came to strike, his heart revolted. The man was 


livid, his back was blue and red, he howled, and his body 
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* 
writhed in agony. Gédéon could not find it in him to strike. 


“T am not an executioner!” he exclaimed, in disgust. Where- 
upon a loud murmur arose among the - and one of them 
1 


came up to him, and, putting his fist under his nose, said : 
ad What are you fit for, baby? You are a coward !” 

Gédéon could not stand this; he leaped at the man’s throat, and 
a fearful struggle ensued, which was only put an end to by the 
intervention of La Pinte. 

“‘ Boys,” said the veteran, “enough of that. The Thirteenth 
Hussars are not Auvergnats, who fight with their hands; we must 
go to the chef and obtain permission for the matter to be settled 
according to regimental rules.” 

The regimental rules in question were to the effect, that when 
a quarrel arose between two tréopers they appealed to the chef 
d’escadron to settle it by the sabre. The captain referred the 
appeal to the colonel, who could authorise or forbid the combat. 
But the colonel of the Thirteenth loved his soldiers too well ever 
to refuse them this little gratification. (Gédéon was a novice, his 
antagonist was a veteran, and he had to appeal to La Pinte to put 
his hand in a little for the combat. The latter did his: best, and 
gave him some degree of confidence by teaching him one or two 
clever dodges. At break of day, on the ensuing morning, Gédéon 
was on the ground, facing his adversary, the master of arms was 
there, as also a goodly crowd of troopers, always ready to witness 
a duel, The master of arms was there to see fair play; he decided 
when the honour of the combatants should be deemed to be satis- 
fied—straight thrusts with the sabre being strictly forbidden. It 
was a cold, wet morning, anything but pleasant to strip in, yet 
was that one of the rules of a duel. Gédéon shuddered for a 
moment; it might have been the cold, it might have been the 
sight of the huge weapon brandished by his colossal antagonist, 
but he soon recovered himself. 

“Go at it!” shouted the master of arms. 

And go at it they did, striking as fast as the heavy cavalry 
sabre would permit, when no points were allowed. Gédéon suc- 
ceeded in warding off three or four cuts, and began to feel that he 
might venture to assume the offensive. He did so, and at the 
same moment received a magnificent cut across his shoulder. So 
much for being a moment off guard. 

“Enough !” shouted the master of arms. Now embrace, two 
brave men who have crossed sabres should be friends when honour 
is satisfied.” 

A goutte at the canteen cemented the friendship thus so plea- 
santly inaugiirated. Gédéon had, however, to go from the 
canteen to the infirmary. The surgeon said it was a very clean 
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cut, and in eight or ten days the patient would be all right again. 
Gédéon, however, could scarcely make up his mind which was 
more dull, more dirty, or more lugubrious—the prison or the 
infirmary. Pipes and cards were permitted, and the convalescents 
told stories in the long evenings, but still it was dreadfully weari- 
some. No man is more to be pitied than he who has nothing to 
do, and this is the normal condition of the sick and the weer ey 
The only novelty that aroused an interest in the mind of the 
volunteer was the various devices to which he found a certain 
number of idlers in the infirmary had recourse to in order to pro- 
long their stay in what was to them a place of repose. Such men 
are to be found in all regiments. 

By the time that Gédéon was able to leave the infirmary, pre- 
parations were going on for the annual inspection. This is a 
great event, and what between drills, manceuvres, and polishing up 
horses and equipments, not a moment of rest is left to the trooper 
the whole day long. Leaves to go out into the town are alto- 
gether suspended. At length the general arrived, and with him 
came the long expected day. It was another day of disappoint- 
ment to Gédéon. There he was, head back, sword in hand, the 
band playing. He felt as if he could have charged a battery. 
But, alas! he soon perceived that the spectators, and especially the 
fair sex, had no eyes for a simple hussar. They scarcely even 
condescended to notice a medial te logis. All their admiration 
was concentrated upon the officers as they pranced around the 
squadrons. At length a grand charge was sounded, and Gédéon 
got his leg so squeezed between his horse and that of his next 
man, that he nearly fainted away with the pain. There was, how- 
ever, a distribution of wine in the evening, and the ensuing day 
a general order to the effect that the Thirteenth Hussars had been 
“a la hauteur dé sa reputation,” and that the general was pleased 
with their appearance. 

“Lucky,” thought Gédéon, “ that he did not carry his inspec- 
tion to my arm and leg!” 

The monotony of daily life became even worse, or, at all events, 
was more sensibly felt, the excitement of the inspection over, than 
before. Hence it is that an annual inspection is generally followed 
by a liberal allowance of permissions of absence. No such conso- 
lation came to Gédéon, he was only a young trooper. 

“They used to speak of idle monks,” he would say; “ but what 
are we soldiers in time of peace but armed monks? Monasteries 
have been tumbled down, and barracks have been raised over the 
ruins, discipline for discipline, but I prefer the old order of things. 
At least, one got fat.” 


Gédéon had become by common consent the worst soldier in 
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the regiment. He could not accustom himself, do what he would, 
to the regimental routine of work. He would lay down by his 
horse’s side and utter some such exclamation as that with which we 

refaced the history of his brief military experience. And all that 
~ knew of it was monotonous work, unrelieved by any change or 
incident save the guard-house, the prison, and the hospital. He 
had been abused, bullied, and cut down, and for what? For 
having ignored the comforts of his home. He was penitent; he 
would write to his stern but loving parent, declare that he had 
seen the errors of his ways, and pane a real reform. He did 
so, and the money came wherewith to purchase his discharge. He 
would never have made a soldier; it was not in him. He is said 
to have made a passable notary. He has not much to relate of his 
military experiences; he never clhianged his quarters; he was never 
present at a riot, still less at an engagement, but he shows the 
great cicatrice on his shoulder to those who will look at it, whilst 
imbibing his good wine, and he will relate his experiences, such 
as they are, and they are well adapted to moderate the enthusiasm 
of any would-be x aoe into the Thirteenth Hussars. 








A NAUTCH IN BENGAL. 


THE meaning of the word nautch, in the Hindoostance language, 
is dance, but, as is generally known, it much more resembles a 
realisation of the picture which was lately exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, of the daughter of Herodias before Herod, than the 
animated scene in which European youths and maidens specially 
delight. Again, the nautch girls are sadly wanting in the demon- 
strative activity which characterises the ballet, and their movements 
are wholly confined to merely turning their heads and lifting their 
feet. But, such as it is, being the generally popular amusement of 
the country, some of the officers at Barrackpore were determined 
to avail themselves of a general invitation to be present at one of 
these entertainments, given by Ruggoo Nath at Chandernagore, on 
the occasion of the birth of a son. So three of them embarked 
in a native boleau at the wharf of Barrackpore a little before 
sunset, with a view of reaching Chandernagore before it began, 
night, which in that climate almost immediately succeeds to day- 
hght, being much the most eligible time for travelling, for the 
broad glare of sunshine is such as renders it impossible for an 
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Englishman to endure it without shelter of some kind. Soon 
after their embarkation they passed the banks of the muddy river, 
which were, with a few intervals where you saw the rice-fields 
flooded with water, grown over with groves of bamboos or neem, 
or further in the interior the large plantains with their immense 
green leaves, and the waving cocoa-nuts were very numerous, as also 
the cactus and the aloes, the date and the prickly pear; at intervals 
between thése were the great sewalees, or idol-houses, with the 
steps down to the river. Crowds of Bengalees, always having their 
long black hair, an unctuous mass, saturated with cocoa-nut oil, 
wearing merely a waistcloth fora garment, and with their passive, 
stolid countenances turned upwards to the sky as if in rapt devo- 
tion, were near the idol-houses, standing up to their middle in 
the tepid water. 

The danrees, many in number, pulled the light boleau (having a 
prow shaped like the caique which the Greeks use), swiftly u 
the stream with the tide. The officers had to sit inside the sma 
cabin, as the heat, even at six o'clock, was too much for a Euro- 
pean. When they reached the Chandernagore ghaut, however, it 
was quite dark, and they had not far to walk when the native 
tomtoms and the hum and howling of an undefined nature, which 
is always heard from an assembly of the of moAdo of India, told 
them that they were near the scene of native festivity. An im- 
mense lofty tent, called a sara parda, with a square roof, stretched 
out over an extent of more than fifty yards. At one end, a 
portion latticed off was occupied by a concourse of native women, 
who had succeeded in procuring the attendance also of some Euro- 

ean ladies. They all sat on a platform, well furnished with seats 
after the European fashion, but the native ladies squatted down in 
the normal mode of sitting, which every Oriental falls into when 
he takes his ease, either at his caravanserai or in his home, but 
which in European countries seems only practised by tailors. But 
whatever way they sat, either European or native, or whatever 
they did, whether chew pawn like the yellow-coloured aborigines, 
or talk of scandal or dress like their fair sisterhood of Europe, 
they had it all to themselves, for the lattice-work was so thick 
that no eye from beneath could penetrate it, and still they could 
see all that was going on below, such as it was. The officers 
walked in, and found the native Bengalee gentlemen, dressed in 
the most superb satin and silk ungurnkhas, with gold lace at their 
edgings, large turbans on their heads, their waists bound round 
with beautiful crimson or green gauze sashes, in which were stuck 
various sorts of daggers, all of costly mounting. These had been 
sitting before on the ground with cushions behind them, but they 
rose and salamed the Feringhee gentlemen as they entered, and 
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gave them chairs. The European furniture had been all pro- 
cured by the native grandec, at much expense, solely for the 
occasion, as the articles were wholly useless in his establishment. 
Crowds of domestics attended behind, dressed in the light muslin 
which all these wear who are native born. The cloth of the tent 
was of superb Dacca muslin, ornamented in the most costly way 
with embroidery. 

The conversation of the native Bengalee gentlemen was of a 
very limited kind, as they did not even understand Hindoostanee 
ae their vernacular being Bengalee, and their knowledge of 

nglish was still less complete; but their manners and address might 
have done justice to a courtier. 

Shortly after the officers arrived, a troop of nautch girls came in, 
and sang and moved responsive to the music which some young men 
played, if music it could be callgd, that was of a jarring sound, 
produced by repeating about three bars, one after another, which 
were played on the sarunghee, the sitara, and the tambourine. 
The girls wore gorgeous scarfs and pyjamas; their bodies were 
more than half enveloped bythe thin muslin tobe, folded tight to 
their forms. They sang, and merrily moved their legs and arms 
without an attempt at a step; their voices were alternately loud 
and piano; but though each song was to a certain extent har- 
monious, there was much repetition and too much monotony in 
it to make it pleasant. The translation of one of the songs, whose 
chorus was repeated at every line, and which was one of the com- 
positions of Hafiz, went this way: 


Oh, singer with the sweet voice, continue singing songs, 
Ever beautiful, ever new. 
Look out for wine, the revealer of secrets— 
Wine, ever beautiful, ever new. 
How shall the fruits of life be ever tasted with luxury ? 
Ever beautiful, ever new, 
If you drink not of the grape— 
Grape, ever beautiful, ever new. 
Drink, then, with the recollection of your mistress— 
Mistress, ever beautiful, ever new ; 
As a toy to enliven your hours sit apart with your mistress, 
Ever beautiful, ever new. 
Taste of the sweetness of her embraces— 
Embraces, ever beautiful, ever new. 
Oh, mistress, delight of my soul! ravisher of my heart! 
Ever beautiful, ever new, 
What dost thou now to please me, 
ver beautiful, ever new ? 
Dost thou paint thyself, or colour thy hands, 
Ever beautiful, ever new ? 
Or dost thou diffuse sweet odours— 
Odours, ever fresh, ever new ? 
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Many others, all in the anacreontic strain, were sung by them, 
and after a sitting of about two hours—when the only break upon 
the enjoyment was a man coming round with sherbet or lemonade, 
and a hookah for any one who wished to smoke—the master of 
the feast motioned the musicians to stop, and speaking to his 
Hindoostanee interpreter, the latter official said to the officers who 
were sitting there: 

“ Will your highnesses direct your excellent steps to where this 
slave has laid a banquet for you?’ 

This very polite invitation being accepted, the male company 
all went into an adjoining tent, where all manner of fruits—the 
leichee, the banana, the pine-apple, the loquat, the pomegranate, 
the custard apple, the shaddock, the lime, oranges, guavas, and all 
the Bengalee fruits—were spread in great abundance ; also, from 
the far west, apples, grapes, and other Persian fruits. There were 
native preserves in great profusion, and there were all sorts of 
sherbets and other innocuous drinks; there was rice cooked in all 
sorts of ways; and altogether it was a banquet which suited the 
Bengalee appetite rather than the English one; but, after the 
officers had merely tasted some of the fruits, they bid farewell to 
the obliging Oriental host, and repaired to another house in the 


- vicinity, where a Frenchman had got up a dance, and asked the 


different ladies who, unlike their Oriental sisterhood secluded from 
the face of man, did not fear to meet those of the male sex. 

There were present the Dutch governor, an old man, who was 
vegetating the winter of his life in the settlement which had 
formerly belonged to his countrymen, and which, by the worst of 
all bargains, had been given to the English in exchange for Java; 
and several of ‘his grand-daughters and other Dutch families. 
Several so-called French ladies were there, the daughters of resi- 
dents who had still remained to colonise this shred of a possession 
which had been left to their parent country. ‘The Dutch girls 
had the somewhat heavy, half-sleepy, stolid look, not devoid of 
comeliness, however, which is the usual feminine type of their 
countrywomen, but wanting in the animation and soul which 
characterises the French, and the delicate refinement of the well- 
developed English girls. 

The ladies who spoke French were in good numbers, but mostly 
half-castes, to whom the Indian element had lent its look of lan- 
guishing beauty, and the French parentage, at least of one parent, 
though not the most instructive of the two, had imparted, true 
to the traditions of old France, a modicum of the gracefulness of 
manner that invariably marks its inhabitants. 

Some young English officers belonging to the royal regiment 
quartered at Chinsurah were there in all the blaze of uniform 
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and the mpegs of ae but as * their ——— — 
the pretty young French half-castes, who were wholly ignorant o 
~ i a frightful mutilation of the walimealet which 
their partners talked, and a spectator could not but admire the 
wonderful self-control which those dear black-eyed dissemblers 
showed in not bursting out into laughter when they were ad- 
dressed in such language. 


As to the dancing, such is the same all the world over: 


When youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 


But the best of things must have an end; and so the officers set 
off to return to their boleau, which was waiting for them at the 
landing-place, where the patient Bengalees were as much at their 
ease as the everlasting hubble-bubble and the luxury of idleness, 
their swummum bonum of enjoyment, could make them. 

“ And this,” said one of the cadets to another, “ is life, high life, 
any life, the only life before us in this sultry clime. I do not 
wonder at so many—indeed half the men who come out here— 
turning out either sots or profligates; for here, what is there of 
refinement to woo you to its charms? The country may be a fine 
field for a soldier when war is going on, or for the cunning harpies 
who practise diplomacy, which is only a genteel name for treachery 
and deceit. It may have many openings, but the normal routine 
of — here, like what the sheslhend called a private life, is 
naught.” 

They then rowed down the river, and as going downwards with 
the tide was easy work, they reached Barrackpore by eight in the 
morning. 
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SUNHILL FARM. 


IT. 


WaeEw Allan left the farm that morning he went reer home, 
and told his mother the effect of his announcement to the farmer 
of his engagement to Cicely. He intended to speak to Sir Robert 
the next day, and was anxious that his marriage should take place 
as soon as possible. 

“You see, mother,” he said, “ after what has passed I cannot 
feel easy till I know whether Cicely is made unhappy by it. As 
Farmer Oakley has forbidden me his house, I shall go there no 
more, but I shall go over to Sunhill this evening and meet Cicely, 
who will be in the lower fields, as she generally is at that time, 
looking after the cows, and then I shall know more. Farmer 
Oakley’s anger is always short-lived, and I am sure he will never 
think of venting it on her.” 

Satisfying himself with this fallacious assurance, Allan pro- 
ceeded to his duties, which occupied him till the evening, when 
he prepared to set out in the direction of Sunhill. The wind had 
changed since the morning, and heavy clouds spread themselves 
over the sky, occasionally obscuring the bright moon, and render- 
ing the landscape fitfully dark and gloomy. It was later than 
Allan had intended to go, but if too late to see Cicely, he thought 
he could send her a message by one of the farm people. He 
walked on thoughtfully, and as he turned out of the late and 
entered the first field leading to the farm, after he had passed the 
wood, he sat down for a short time on the stile, from whence he 
had seen Cicely coming from the farm, still lost in thought, and 
did not see a man, who was leaning on a gate close by, a soldier 
by his garb, and carrying a firelock. As Allan approached the 
farm-house, after leaving the stile, he met George Matthews, who 
was looking for some stray chickens in the hedge, and who, when 
he perceived him, came up to him, and, shaking his head, said, 
inquiringly : 

- And law is she now, Master Allan? She did seem so terribly 
cut up this morning! But you'll have comforted her, I'm 
thinking.” 

“Do you mean Cicely?” asked Allan. 

“Yes, surely,” replied Matthews. 

“My good fellow,” said Allan, ‘I haven’t seen her since.” 

“ Not seen her !” said Matthews; and he recounted all that had 
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taken place since Allan left Sunhill Farm that morning. Allan’s 
face flushed with indignation. 

“*T was well for him I was not there!” he exclaimed; “ but he 
shall answer to me for this yet !” 

Then, hastily wishing Matthews good-night, he turned back, 
crossed the stile again, and turned into the lane, on his way home- 
ward. He was so fully taken up with his own thoughts, that he 
did not perceive the mn Py whom he had overlooked before, and 
who was loitering in the lane under the shelter of the trees. He 
retired deeper into their shade as Allan came by. It was easy to 
avoid his observation, intent as he was on the events of the day, 
and as he passed the soldier, he drew from his pocket a small 
packet, and opened it as he walked along. It contained a tress of 
Cicely’s hair, which he had persuaded her to give him that morn- 
ing; he had wrapped it loosely in a“scrap of paper, on which 
there were written some memoranda in his hand. He now folded 
it into a smaller compass, and tearing off part of the paper, he 
threw it away, little thinking of what consequence to him that 
tiny piece of paper would become, and what deadly evidence it 
would bear against him! As he came out on the high road, he 
saw coming towards him the well-known form of his old master, 
Farmer Oakley, returning home on his grey mare. Under the 
present circumstances, Allan thought it best to avoid him, and he 
struck into the opposite fields, which led, in a roundabout way, to 
his mother’s cottage. He was suddenly roused from the reverie 
into which he had again fallen by Sir Robert Merton’s game- 
keeper, who stopped to speak to him. Sir Robert had been in- 
7 for him, he said, and had left directions for him at the 

anor House. Allan thanked him, and was passing on, when 
the gamekeeper asked him if he had heard the report of a gun, 
less than a quarter of an hour before, and if he had met any sus- 
picious-looking person on his way. 

“No,” replied Allan; “indeed, I do not remember meeting any 
one, and I heard no report of firearms.” 

“Well!” said the gamekeeper, “it was an ugly sound to me. 
Sir Robert is not much troubled with poachers, but I’ll go round 
the preserves to make sure.” 

And wishing Allan good-night, and whistling to his dog, he 
went off on his exploring expedition, and Allan repaired to the 
Manor House, and thence home, where he retired early to rest, 
telling his mother he was tired and out of sorts, and excusing 
— from any conversation on what had passed during the 

y- 

Nelly, meanwhile, was anxiously awaiting her father’s return 
home. Her pride had been rion & wounded by his offer of her 
hand to a man who had refused it, and bitter feelings were at the 
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bottom of her heart, which gave her still greater pain. All the 
better qualities of her character had been called forth by her 
sense of the injustice done to Cicely, and her sympathy with her 
grief; and her prevailing wish was now to soothe her father’s 
ruffled temper, and F engerge him to receive Cicely into favour 
again. She was standing at the door of the jasmine-covered porch, 
straining her eyes to catch a glimpse of him riding down the lane, 
but she could see nothing of him. It grew darker and darker ; 
heavy black clouds flifted across the moon, hiding her light, when 
suddenly a fitful gleam showed her the grey mare coming at a 
rapid pace. 

“ How fast he rides to-night !” she thought, and hurried for- 
ward to open the gate. The moon shone forth now brightly; she 
saw the mare covered with foam, with mane erect and starting 
eyes; the saddle was empty, and deep stains of blood were plainly 
visible in the moonlight on the neck and shoulders of the mare. 

“Great Heaven! he has been murdered!” shrieked the un- 
happy girl, as she sank down on the grass insensible. 

Her cry of agony had been heard, and many feet came hurry- 
ing down the path. George Matthews was the first to reach the 
gate; he raised his young mistress gently in his arms: 

“ Lend a hand here,” said he to the others, who had followed 
him; “help me to carry her in! ’Tis the grey mare, sure 
enough,” he added, in a lower tone; “some terrible harm has 
happened to the master! Quick, back to the house with Miss 
Nelly, and then get the lantern, lads, and we'll go to seek him!” 

They bore Nelly gently in, and she was laid on her bed, 
attended to by the women, while one of the men led in the mare, 
and the others, by the light of the lantern, examined her eagerly. 
George Matthews, who, by common consent, took the lead, gave 
directions as to what.was to be done. 

“John,” he said to one of the farming men, “go off to Dr. 
Wilmot; he’d best come directly to Miss Nelly. Poor thing! 
the shock has well nigh killed her! Pray Heaven she be not 
fatherless! And, Peter, you go along with him; may be you'll 
meet some one who can tell you something about this. : 
and Thomas will come with me. Bring out the lantern, boys! 
Joe,” he added, turning to one of the men, “look to the mare ; 
take off the saddle and bridle, and leave them just as they are, 
but look well to her, poor thing !” 

Issuing these directions, George Matthews set off with the two 
men in search of his old master. It was dreary work, tramping 
over the fields and along the dark lanes, for the moon was now 
hidden by the clouds, and the stout hearts of the men began to 
quail as they anticipated finding, as the reward of their search, the 

corpse of him they sought, 
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“Hold hard, lads,” suddenly exclaimed Matthews, “ there’s 
something lying across the path there!” 

And there, indeed, lay the poor farmer, without any signs of 
life, his clothes deeply stained with blood. Matthews stooped to 
raise him, and bending down his head, listened for the breath 
which he feared was gone for ever. 

“J hardly know, jads,” he said, “ whether he be alive or no, 
but we'll get him home.” ; 

As he spoke, a man came up from an adjoining field and in- 
quired what was the matter. 

“Tt’s Philips, isn’t it?’ asked Matthews, “ Sir Robert’s game- 
keeper !” : 

— to be sure,” answered the gamekeeper, “ why, what is 
this! > ° 

“‘ Farmer [Oakley murdered, I’m afraid,” returned Matthews; 
and he rapidly related what had occurred. 

The man started. 

“J heard the gun then,” said he, “ but thought it was down in 
the preserves yonder. Has he been robbed?” he added. 

No, poor Oakley had not been robbed; his massive silver watch 
and chain were safe, so were his heavy purse and pocket-book. 
The gamekeeper offered his services, and helped the others to 
arrange a rough litter-to transport the unfortunate farmer home, 
while Matthews announced his intention of going on to the town 
to convey information to the police, and to acquaint Sir Robert 
Merton with the occurrence. He stopped a moment te watch the 
unconscious burden borne slowly homeward, and hurried to the 
Manor House. Sir Robert had not yet returned from Mr. 
— and to the magistrate’s house Matthews repaired forth- 
with. 

“Sir Robert will know better than me what to do,” he said to 
himself, “I’m all abroad like.” 

When he reached Mr. Marshall’s house, his important cominu- 
nication gained him instant attention; Sir Robert praised him for 
his expedition in coming to inform him of the sad fate jof his 
tenant, and promised to take all the necessary steps, with Mr. 
Marshall, to sift the matter to the bottom. Matthews then left 
the house, anxious to return to his master. As he reached the 
garden-gate of Mr. Marshall’s dwelling, however, he heard a 
hight step, and turning round, saw a very pale face looking up 
into his. 

“Ts it true?” whispered a voice. “Is Farmer Oakley killed?” 

It was Cicely’s face, and Cicely’s voice. 

“My poor Cicely!” said Matthews, “I don’t know as he’s 
killed, lass, but he’s badly hurt, and I fear Miss Nelly will be well 
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nigh distracted when she comes to herself—she’s all.as one as 
dead. I'll come over and tell you how all is going on the first 
thing to-morrow.” 

But Cicely answered quietly: 

“T am coming with you.” 

“ You coming, Cicely?” he cried, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” she = with energy, “he was everything to me 
once, when I hadn’t a friend in the world; he is suffering now, 
perhaps dying, and his daughter ill too. I can be of use now, 
and I will go back with you and help you. Come,” she said, 
laying her hand on his arm, “we have no time to lose.” And 
with a firmness and settled determination that amazed her com- 
panion beyond all words, she led him out into the dark night, and 
they set out together to Sunhill Farm. 

hen Nelly regained her consciousness, she looked inquiringly 
on those around her: 

“ What is the matter?’ she asked; “why do you all look so 
grave?” And as she perceived the doctor who usually attended 
the family standing by her bedside, she said, anxiously: “ Dr. 
Wilmot, what has happened?’ But before he could answer her, 
her mind had recovered its dormant powers, and she sank back on 
her pillow, pressing her hand to her head. “Oh! I remember,” 
she groaned, feebly, “the empty saddle! The blood on the 
horse’s neck! My father, my dear father! where is he?” ' 

“Calm yourself, my poor child!” said the doctor, sitting down 
by her and taking her hand in his, while his practised fingers 
noted the strokes of the throbbing pulse; “ your father has had a 
bad accident; but he lives, and all that can be done has, and shall 
be performed——” 

Here Nelly interrupted him. 

“Let me go to him!” she cried, attempting to raise herself; 
“nobody can nurse him as -I can; let me go,” she imploringly 
repeated, as the doctor kept her gently back, and shook his head. 

“T am sure you will listen to reason,” he said, kindly; “ your 
father must be trusted to me for a little while. You have yourself 
sustained so violent a shock, that if you attempt to exert yourself 
I cannot answer for the consequences.” 

Poor Nelly consented to lie still; perhaps her obedience was 
principally caused by her feeling so utterly weak and prostrate, 
and from a doubt arising in her mind as to her capability of 
standing. | 

The doctor, leaving her in the care of the women servants, 
returned to the room to which the unfortunate farmer had been 
taken when brought home. Little did poor Nelly know the real 
state of her beloved father. He lay on his accustomed bed, mute 
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and motionless, the paleness of his ashy face rivalling the snowy 
whiteness of the sheets which covered him, and which partially hid 
the blood-stained bandages around him. Suffering from a cruel 
gun-shot wound, and fearfully injured by his fall from his horse, 
none who looked upon him could cherish the hope that he would 
survive; and save by a faint beating of the heart, he gave no sign 
of life. ‘The faithful Matthews was in attendance on his master, 
and Cicely, poor broken-hearted Cicely, knelt at the foot of the 
bed and silently prayed for her former benefactor. The night 
wore on, Cicely stole into Nelly’s room, and Dr. Wilmot and 
Matthews remained alone with the farmer. 

“Matthews,” said the doctor, “the more I think of ghis sad 
affair the more I am puzzled. I cannot understand this savage 
attack on Oakley. Are you aware of his having an enemy in the 
world ?” 

“ No, sir, no,” answered Matthews; “it must have been to rob 
him, sir; only, may be, the robber was disturbed.” 

“ You think so, do you?” mused the doctor. 

“‘ Why, sir,” returned the other, “ who'd ha’ stopped him unless 
it was for robbery? And master be a bold man, and no doubt the 
villain found he’d a stout heart to deal with, and so it came from 
bad to worse, and what the end will be the Lord only knows! 
Oh! sir, do you think it will come to the worst? do you think 
Miss Nelly will be left fatherless?” 

“Poor girl!” said the doctor, “I was just thinking of her; it 
is _ trial for her. It was she who gave the alarm, was it 
not?” 

* Yes, sir,” said Matthews, “she saw the mare coming, and 
went down to open the gate for master, and there was poor Bess, 
all in a foam, and the saddle empty. I do not wonder the sight 
was too much for her.” , 

“Poor girl!” repeated the doctor; “ poor orphan I had almost 
said, for I fear, Matthews, she will never hear ™ father’s voice 


ain 100 
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“Oh, sir!” ejaculated Matthews, “that’s a sore hearing for us 
all, but what will it be to her?” 

He turned away his head to hide the tears which forced their 
way from his honest eyes, in spite of all his efforts to restrain 
them. Their conversation had been carried on hitherto in whispers, 
but now it dropped entirely, and the silence of the two watchers 
was broken only from time to time by whispered directions from 
the doctor concerning the insensible object of their solicitude. 

And Nelly! how did she pass the weary night? Her light 
slumbers were broken by feverish dreams, and she woke at last to 
all the horror of the reality. Her attendants, strictly warned by 
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the doctor, preserved silence, when she questioned them, on her 
father’s state, and she could learn nothing from them. Restless 
and impatient, she counted the hours till morning. But what 
light and skilful hand arranges her pillows, gathers the heavy 
masses of her hair back from her burning brow, and moistens her 
parched lips with cooling drink? Nelly felt the soothing influence 
of one who, with noiseless tread, hovered around her, and attended 
to her every want; unclosing her heavy eyes, she beheld Cicely 
bending over her with anxiety, love and heartfelt pity expressed 
in every lineament of her gentle face. 

“ Am I dreaming?” asked Nelly. “Is it Cicely?’ 

“ Yes, yes! It is Cicely,” she replied. “I am come back to 
nurse master. I will never leave him, Miss Nelly. The doctor 
said I was useful, and I am to stay with him till you can come, 
And I can help you, too, dear Miss Nelly. You are not angr 
with me for coming back? He would not mind it, if he knew all, 
I am sure.” 

Nelly pressed the hand that Cicely, in her earnestness, had laid 
on hers, and looking at her with surprise and gratitude: 

“Oh! Cicely,” she said, “ dear, good Cicely, God bless you for 
this! Do not leave him till I can come!” 

And Cicely promised, and after a few comforting words, glided 
back to the stricken chamber, and joined the two silent watchers 
there. 

The news of Farmer Oakley’s attempted murder had spread like 
wildfire through the village. Information had been given to the 

lice, who were all on the alert to discover the perpetrator of so 
ie Rea a deed, and little knots of people were seen at every 
corner, eagerly discussing the sad occurrence, and er on 
the motives for such a crime, Allan was dreadfully shocked when 
the news reached his ears. The gamekeeper was his informant. 
Allan stood as if stunned, and could hardly find words to ask par- 
ticulars. The man told him all he knew, and Allan, with an 
aching heart, applied himself to his daily duties. As he crossed 
the lawn to give the gardener-some directions in pursuance of Sir 
Robert’s orders, he saw George Matthews in the high road in con- 
versation with a man whom Allan knew to be the inspector of the 
police. He waited till he had gone on his way, and then calling 
to Matthews, inquired for the tidings of the farmer, which he 
dreaded to hear. Matthews seemed confused and agitated; he 
said the farmer still lived, but that was all; the doctor gave no 
hope that he would recover. Miss Nelly, he said, was sadly 
shaken, but had found great comfort in Cicely. 


“Cicely! exclaimed Allan. “ Why, I thought she was at Mr, 
Marshall’s !” 
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“ So she was,” replied Matthews; “ but as soon as ever she heard 
what had beuponed, nothing would stop her, and she went back 
with me last night to nurse master and look after Miss Nelly, and 
a blessed help and comfort she has been, to be sure! And so the 
doctor says.” 

Allan never loved Cicely so much as at that moment. 

“ Matthews,” said Allan, after a short silence, “I saw Mr. Webb, 
the inspector, speaking to you just now. Has he any idea who it 
was that attacked poor Farmer Oakley ?” 

Matthews changed colour. 

“‘T don’t know,” he answered at length ; “ may be he has, but no 
one seems to be sure. I am agoing down now to the surgery 
yonder to say the doctor won’t be back home. to-night.” 

And he hastily departed, with a very confused manner, entirely 
foreign to his customary honest bearing. 

“Poor Matthews!” thought Allan, “how the late shock has 
altered him !” 

And he returned into the house and busied himself with accounts 
and writing, though, in truth, his thoughts were not with his busi- 
ness at the Manor House, but away with Cicely at Sunhill. 

Sir Robert, meanwhile, was in hi library, not reading, though 
a book was in his hand. His mind was full of the startling news 
of the night before, and divided between sorrow for the untimely 
fate of his tenant, indignation and abhorrence at the outrage, and 
a burning desire to bring the offender to justice. He was vainly 
endeavouring to fix his attention on his book for the hundredth 


time, when a servant, entering, apprised him that the police in- 
spector wished to speak to him. 


“¢ Show him in,” said Sir Robert. 

The servant obeyed, ushering in the inspector, and closing the 
door behind him. 

“Well, Mr. Webb,” said Sir Robert, “I hope you are come to 
tell me that you have found this would-be murderer.” 

“‘ Sir Robert,” answered the inspector, “I have come to inform 
you, as it is my painful duty to do, that suspicion in this affair 
rests upon a member of your household.” 

Sir Robert started. 

“Indeed!” he ejaculated. ‘One of my people! Not my 
gamekeeper ?” 

“No, Sir Robert,” returned the officer, gravely; “it is your 
steward who is the suspected person.” 

Sir Robert turned pale, but recovering himself instantly, he 
started up, exclaiming vehemently: 

“Never! It is utterly impossible! I would not believe this of 
Allan Fulford if all the inspectors—aye, and constables too—in 
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England swore till they were black in the face. You might as 
well persuade me that my daughter is guilty.” 

The inspector waited, in respectful silence, till Sir Robert's 
angry outbreak had expended itself, and then quietly answered: 

«Bir Robert, I am only doing my duty, and I beg you to re- 
member this, and to hear patiently what I am enabled to lay before 
you. Farmer Oakley and your steward had a quarrel yesterday 
morning; high words passed between them, and your steward was 
heard to threaten the old man, and to tell him he should bitterly 
repent his behaviour. Last evening this threat was repeated to 
one of the men on the farm, who can prove having met your 
steward in the fields shortly before the report of the gun. Your 
gamekeeper met him shortly afterwards. No.other person was 
seen about. But,” continued the inspector, “taking from his 
pocket a piece of paper and unfolding it, “here is a piece of the 
wadding of the gun, picked up on the spot where Oakley was 
found. There is your name on it, Sir Robert; it is part of a 
memorandum, and contains a list of prices. Is this writing familiar 
to you, Sir Robert, or not?” 

The officer held out the piece of blackened paper. Sir Robert 
looked at it and recognised Allan’s handwriting. Sinking back 
into his chair, he said, faintly: 

“Tt is his hand. What fearful mystery is this?’ Then, start- 
ing up, he exclaimed, “ But where is Fulford? He shall come and 
answer for himself.” And he rang the bell violently. 

When the servant appeared in obedience to the summons, Sir 
Robert sent him to order Allan’s instant attendance in the library. 
The few moments that elapsed in the méanwhile seemed an age to 
Sir Robert, who paced up and down the room, keeping his eyes 
fixed on the door, and maintaining a gloomy silence. The in- 
spector remained standing, silent also, but perfectly cool and self- 
possessed, holding in his hand the fatal piece of paper. A knock 
at the door, and Allan entered, looking pale and harassed, but with 
his usual manner, nevertheless. Sir Robert looked intently at 
him, and asked, abruptly: 

“ Have you any idea, Fulford, what I want with you?” 

“No, Sir Robert,” replied Allan, “ unless,” he added, glancing 
at the inspector, “it is about the attack on poor Farmer Oakley.” 

“You are right,” answered Sir Robert; and, turning to the 
officér, he bade him repeat what he had already said, and tell 
Allan of what he was suspected. 

The inspector complied, and repeated word for word what he 
had before narrated to the baronet, who, in the mean time, 
narrowly watched Allan’s countenance with intense anxiety. The 
young man’s varying colour showed how deep his emotion was! 
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“You will know,” continued the officer, remarking his agita- 
tion, “whether what I say is true, and perhaps you can tell me 
whose writing this‘is——” And, as he spoke, he held before 
Allan’s astonished eyes the fatal scrap of paper. 

“That writing is mine,” said Allan, in a firm tone. 

“ And can you account for its use as wadding to a gun?” re- 
sumed the officer; “and can you produce the remainder?” 

Allan mechanically drew from his breast-pocket the piece of 
= that contained the lock of Cicely’s hair, unfolded it, and 

eld it out to the inspector—the pieces joined exactly. Sir 
Robert looked from the officer to Allan, and there was a dead 
silence. Allan was the first to break it. ‘ 

“ Sir Robert,” he said, “ you will hear me speak, in answer to 
this terrible charge. How that piece of paper came to be used as 
it has been is more than I can tell, but I perfectly remember 
tearing it from this larger piece, and throwing it down in Ivy- 
lane last night. Mr. Webb is quite correct in everything he has 
stated. I must have been very near poor Farmer Oakley at the 
time he was attacked. He is right, too, in stating that words 
ony between us; that is, most unfortunately, true! But that I 

ad any hand in this most cruel act—Sir Robert, you know me 
better than to believe it of me! Heaven knows I wouldn’t have 
hurt a hair of the old man’s head !” 

“ But you threatened him, I understand,” remarked the in- 
spector. 

“Sir,” said Allan, turning towards him, “when I said he 
would bitterly repent his conduct, I meant that the time would 
come when he would feel how unjust he had been. When I 
found afterwards that he had acted unkindly as well as unjustly 
to—to some one else, I was angry, and I remember expressing 
myself to Matthews in the terms you mention.” 

Allan, all the time he was woud eoty held the cherished lock of 
Cicely’s hair in his hand, for the inspector had taken possession of 
the remainder of the paper. Sir Robert’s quick eye had noticed 
it, and now, pointing to the soft, brown tress, he said to Allan: 

“ Whose hair is that you have? It is too light for Oakley’s 
daughter.” 

“Tt is not hers,” said Allan, “it belonged to the young woman 
I hoped to have married.” 

Sir Robert, rising and approaching him, in visible astonish- 
ment, exclaimed : 

“ Are you not engaged to Oakley’s daughter? Surely, yes!” 

“No, sir,” returned Allan; and hesitatingly added: “ that was 
the cause of the high words between us, Sir Robert; he seemed 
to think I was wrong in choosing as I did.” 
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Sir Robert stood, lost in thought, for a few moments, and then 
said : | 

“JI have been strangely mistaken! I took it for granted you 
were to marry Oakley’s daughter.” 

Allan shook his head. Sir Robert looked uneasily at the 
inspector, who had remained silent during the foregoing con- 
versation, and who now, laying his hand on Allan’s arm, addressed 
himself to the baronet: 

“ Sir Robert,” he said, “you, will perceive, after what I have 
stated to you, that I should neglect my duty if I did not act upon 
the evidence; and therefore,” he continued, turning to Allan, 
“you must consider yourself my prisoner, and the charge against 
you is, shooting at Farmer Oakley yesterday evening, with intent 
to murder him.” 

“One moment!” cried Allan, “and I will go with you. Sir 
Robert, give me, if possible, one word of comfort! Do you believe 
that I am guilty of such an infamous, such a cruel deed, against 
my old master and benefactor? Oh! Sir Robert, surely you can- 
not believe it !” 

“ No, no, Fulford,” said the baronet, quickly. 

“ God bless you for that!” cried poor Allan. 

“No, I don’t,” reiterated the baronet; “ who can look at him,” 
he continued, turning to the officer, “and think so for one 
moment ?” 

“T trust it may be cleared up,” replied that official, motioning 
Allan towards the door, “ but, at present, my duty is imperative. 
Good morning, Sir Robert.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the baronet, testily, “I know you must do 
your duty, but you are mistaken for all that.” 

“T hope I may be,” Webb replied. 

“Fare you well, Allan,” said Sir Robert, “don’t be cast down. 
T'll consult Marshall, and we'll have the best counsel that can be 
had to defend you; and, depend upon it, your innocence will be 
proved before all the world ! 

But as the door closed on the police inspector and Allan, now 
his prisoner, Sir Robert’s cheerfal manner forsook him, and he 
continued pacing slowly up and down the room, repeating to 
himself, over and over again, “ What terrible mystery is this?” 
and “ How can the poor fellow clear himself from this charge?” 

The report that the man who had shot Farmer Oakley had 
been taken, and was no less a person than Sir Robert Merton’s 
steward, was quickly in rapid circulation, and great was the horror 
at Sunhill Farm when the news was made known. 

“JT can never bring myself to believe it,’ cried honest George 
Matthews, when he first heard of Allan’s arrest. “I can never 
believe that ’twas our Allan shot the master!” 
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He had come down to the kitchen from the sick-room, and had 
just heard the tidings that Allan was a prisoner from one of the 
farming men. The kitchen was crowded with the servants and 
those employed on the farm, all eager to discuss the important 
news, and to hear more if possible. _ 

“No!” repeated Matthews, energetically, “I never will believe 
that our Allan shot the master !” 
fe “ Who ever thought of such a thing?” said a low voice near 

m. 

He started, for he had not perceived that Cicely had entered 
the kitchen. He tried to explain away his own words, but the 
murmurs around, and half-whispered communications to one an- 
other, had alarmed Cicely too much for him to pacify her. 

“ What is it?” she cried; “ tell me ?” 

And so they told her—told her that the man to whom she had 
plighted her troth was now arrestedy and awaiting his trial, for 
the attempted murder of her late master! Cicely heard what they 
said, and with a cry of anguish, so bitter and intense that it went 
to the hearts of all present, sank down in a swoon amongst them. 

They gathered round her, raised her up and tried to restore her, 
while busy voices spoke of Allan’s arrest in tones which reached 
to the upper rooms, and were plainly heard through the house. 

“Hush, hush!” said Matthews, as Cicely regained her con- 
sciousness—“ hush, I say! she’s coming to herself. Don’t let her 
hear you speak about it; better not,” he added, as he raised her 
as tenderly as if she were a child. 

Cicely opened her eyes, and, trying to smile, said faintly: 

“Thank you—I am better now—I shall be better presently. 
Let me go back to master’s room.” And she whispered to 
Matthews, “TI shall be better alone.” And thanking them for 
their rendered assistance, Cicely went slowly up-stairs, very pale, 
and with a look of weariness, but quite quiet and self-possessed. 

When she reached the chamber where the farmer lay, she sank 
on her knees beside the bed and burst into an agony of tears, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Oh, Allan !” she murmured—“ oh! my own dear love; how 
can they think this of you?—you, so tender and true hearted !” 

Her voice died away in tears, and she remained abandoned to 
her grief by the side of her old master. 

After a time, she felt her hand gently pressed; she looked up 
in astonishment, and saw that the farmer's eyes were open, and 
that he was regarding her earnestly with looks of deep com- 
passion. 

“Don’t fret so, Cicely,” he articulated slowly, and with diffi- 
culty; “’twas~a soldier shot me. It was a soldier, as I saw by 
the flash—Allan is innocent,” and, exhausted by the effort of 
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speaking, the farmer shut his eyes again, but Cicely saw the tears 
rising beneath the closed lids. Starting to her feet, she covered 
his hand with kisses, and exclaimed fervently: 

“Thank God for his great mercy !” 

She then hastened to Nelly, who flew to her father, with fresh 
_ in her heart, and clasping him in her arms, she whispered 
softly : 


“Oh, father, dear father, you are restored to us again! Thank 
Heaven! oh, thank Heaven 

Cicely left them together, and soon spread the good news below 
that Farmer Oakley had come to himself, had spoken, and had 
cleared Allan’s innocence. 

A unanimous cry of joy arose in the kitchen, and the men 
were in favour of giving three cheers, but Matthews checked 
them. 

“Stop, stop, my lads!” he cried, “we must be quiet a bit yet; 
master’s not strong enough for any noise. The doctor left word 
I was to send for him if there was any change; so I am off now 
to fetch jhim, and I will step on to Sir Robert with the good 
news, for he will be main glad to hear it.” 

At this speech of Matthews, the voices were instantly hushed, 
and the men contented themselves with exchanging whispered 
congratulations, while Matthews set off, at a good round pace, to 
the doctor’s house, and such speed did he make, that in an in- 
credibly short space of time, Dr. Wilmot had arrived at Sunhill. 
When he saw his patient his looks brightened, and turning to 
Nelly, who watched his face with the greatest anxiety, he said 


kindly: 

“ You have indeed much cause for thankfulness. I had hardly 
dared to hope for such a favourable change in your father.” 

While Nelly was rejoicing in his hopeful words, Matthews had 
hurried on to the Manor House, full of honest joy, and had told 
his story to the baronet, and to Mr. Marshall, whom he found 
with him. 

“T told you so,” exclaimed Sir Robert; “I was sure it would 
be found so, I must go and see Fulford and his mother directly. 
The poor fellow must be suffering terribly.” 

“ And I,” said Mr. Marshall, “must give information to the 
commanding officer at the barracks: this soldier must be found.” 

Both gentlemen started off on their r tive errands, while 
George Matthews, after staying a little while to repeat his good 
tidings in the servants’ hall, turned his steps homewards, with a 
far lighter heart than when he had last traversed that road. 

Farmer Oakley was, in a few days, pronounced to be out of 
danger. Allan, who had been scatied from custody on the 
armer’s making known the description of his assailant, had re- 
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turned to his duties at the Manor House. He had called several 
times at Sunhill to inquire after his old master, and the day Dr. 
Wilmot declared all danger to be over, he was waiting in the 
porch for tidings of the farmer’s health, when a light step, which 
was like music to his ears, came swiftly down the stairs, and the 
next moment he held Cicely in his arms. How much they had 
to tell each other! How long they stood in that flower-wreathed 
rch! How happy they were! Happier for the cloud that 
ad lowered above them, threatening their peace for ever! Hap- 
pier for the fruits that cloud had brought forth in each. How long 
they would have remained in forgetfulness of all the world, it 1s 
— to say, but another step was heard upon the stairs, and 
e 


ly stood before them. She held out her hand to Allan, and 


said gently, 

& My futher is much better, and~wishes much to see you. 
Will you come up to his room?” 

Allan hastened to obey the summons, and, with Cicely, followed 
Nelly into the farmer’s room. There, comfortably seated in his 
old arm-chair, by the open window, with the faithful Keeper at 
his feet, sat the farmer, paler and thinner than his wont, but with 
an expression of placid enjoyment very pleasant to witness. 

“ Ah,” he said, as Allan entered, following Nelly with Cicely, 
“T’ve longed to see you again, dear lad! I want you to forgive 
me, Allan; and, Cis, lass, you must beg forgiveness for me of him. 
I acted very wrong to you, Allan. It seems all a dream like, 
now, but I was greatly to blame. Can you forgive me, lad?” 

Allan, taking his old master’s hand, and pressing it between 
both his, said earnestly: 

“No need to speak of the past now, sir—let it be a dream. 
Tis over; I’ve nothing to forgive. But,” he said, turning towards 
eee? “T want your forgiveness for stealing away this treasure 

ere.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the old man, “she is a treasure—that’s well 
said. I shall never forget what Cicely has done for me. Here, 
lass,” he continued, taking her hand and placing it in Allan’s, 
“T could not choose a better husband for you; and, Allan, you 
could not have chosen a better wife. You'll be married soon, 
I'm thinking, and, if it please God, I shall be at your wedding, 
quite stout again, and give the bride away ; and Nelly there ’ll be 
bridesmaid, I'll be bound.” 

Nelly smiled. “Of course I shall,” she said; “Cicely and I 
have settled that already.” 

“Nelly,” said the old man, “I feel so much better since I have 
seen Allan again. I should like to go down and sit in the porch 
once more; it would not hurt me now, I am sure.” 
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Allan h to raise him, and the farmer, leaning on his arm, 
crossed the floor slowly. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I can walk again, thank God! [ shall be 
ready for your wedding, Allan, all in good time.” 

ey brought him down into the porch, arranged his chair and 
cushions, and gathered round him. Keeper, wild with joy, after 
testifying his delight by a thousand gambols, lay down in his 
accustomed place, at his master’s feet. It was a beautiful day, 
and the pure sweet air seemed to give the old man new life. 

“ Oh,” he said earnestly, “ who can tell the blessing of ity 
restored to health and strength who have never felt their loss. 
never thought to sit here any more, and with all my blessings 
round me!” 

He looked affectionately at the three young people as he spoke. 
Then, uncovering his head, gnd\looking upwards, he was silent 
for a few minutes. The rest were silent also; they were raising, 
with him, their grateful hearts to Heaven in thanksgiving for his 
restoration to life. 

“Father,” said Nelly, presently, as the farmer again covered 
his head, ‘do you see visitors on horseback coming here? Why, 
it is Sir Robert and Miss Merton, and—yes,” she exclaimed, 
shading her eyes with her hand, ‘‘ and the vicar too.” 

Cicely blushed rosy red, and was going into the house, but the 
farmer stopped her. 


“Don’t leave us, Cicely, lass,” said he; “you are a second 
daughter to me now.” 

Cicely, still blushing, remained. Allan went to open the gate, 
and Sir Robert, his daughter, and the vicar rode up to the porch. 
They all congratulated the farmer most warmly on his progress 
towards recovery, and Sir Robert told him that, on inquiry being 
made at the barracks by the commanding officer, one of the 


‘soldiers stepped from the ranks, and owned himself to have been 


the guilty person. 

“It seems,” continued Sir Robert, “the fellow owed a grudge 
against his superior officer, Captain Graham, and he lay in wait 
to shoot him; he loaded his gun close to the spot, and there it 
was he picked up the scrap of paper you let fall, Allan, which he 
used for the wadding. It is astonishing how coolly the man 
speaks of it. He knew that the captain rode a grey horse, and 
seeing you coming along, he made sure it was Groen and fired. 
However, it appears, the fellow had some compunction; for, on 
returning to the barracks, he remarked to a comrade he would 
have given ten ‘tage not to have gone out, though no suspicion 
was excited by his speech. So you see, Oakley, you have been, in 
all ee the means of saving Captain Gcihent’é life.” 
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“T am right glad of it,” said Oakley; “’twas quite a chance 
No,” said the farmer, stopping short, “twas no chance, ’twas 
Providence, saved us both,” 

“You are right, my friend,” said the vicar. ‘ What is com- 
monly called chance is ordered for our good, through the infinite 
mene of our Creator, throughout our whole life and in all its 
c 

“Tt is, indeed, sir,” answered the farmer, “and I have learned 
a good lesson from what has lately happened.” And as he spoke 
he glanced towards Allan. 

Sir Robert followed the look, and suddenly exclaimed : . 

“ Allan, you have played a sly game, keeping your matrimonial 
intentions secret from me. Why,” he continued, looking at 
Cicely with strong approval, “I should have been proud to an- 
nounce my engagement to such a betrothed.” 

Allan tried to speak, but the baronet would not allow him. 

‘Don’t try to excuse yourself,” said he, “but listen to me. 
You are going to be married, I suppose?” 

“‘T hope so, Sir Robert,” replied Allan, smiling. 

“ Well,” said the baronet, “you will want a house. “ What 
say oe to the new cottage, over in the park yonder?” 

“Not the white house by the lodge-gates?” asked Allan, in 
surprise. 

“The same,” said Sir Robert. “It is yours, Allan. I am 

lad to have it in my power to offer it to you. Go, now, and 
look at it—’twas to be finished to-day—and take your bride-elect 
with you, to have her opinion.” 

Allan, with a full heart, attempted to express his thanks, but the 

ood-humoured baronet would not listen to him. 

“ Not a word, not a word,” he exclaimed, “it is a good bargain 
for me, for I shall keep you near me. I trust that you and Cicely 
will spend many happy days there.” 

The vicar and Miss Merton joined heartily in this wish, and at 
the repeated injunctions of Sir Robert, Allan set off with the 
happy Cicely, to show her their pretty new home. As they dis- 
aa down the lane, the baronet broke out in encomiums on 

icely. 

‘What a sweet, gentle, modest girl she is!” he exclaimed. “I 
always thought her a good creature, but she has turned out a 
little heroine.” 

“Poor Cicely!” ‘said the farmer, sighing. “To think that I 
should behave so cruel to her! She'll never forget it, I’m afraid.” 

“She'll never think of it again, depend upon it,” said Sir 
Robert. 

“No, said his daughter Amy, “it is only kindness that Cicely 
never forgets.” 
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« Ah, you are right, Miss Merton,” cried Nelly; “ Cicely is the 
most grateful, loving girl in the world.” 

“Indeed !” said Sir Robert; ‘‘and yet I think there is another 

rateful, loving girl not a hundred miles off.” And he looked at 
- with a pleasant smile. 

Nelly blushed deeply. 

“Yes, Sir Robert,” said the farmer, as he and the baronet ex 
changed glances, “there are not two lasses like them anywhere, 
though I say it that should not, since one of them be my own.” 

“Well,” said Sir Robert, “ we must not stay any longer now. 
We shall all meet at the wedding,” he added; “you must make 
haste, Oakley, and get quite strong before that day, for we will 
have some gay doings then, and a holiday throughout the vil- 
lage.” 

“And bidding the farmer and his daughter good-bye, the riding 
party took their leave. 

“ Nelly,” said the farmer, when they were gone, “I don’t think 
Iever felt so grateful and yet so humble-like before. As the 
vicar says, there is no such thing as chance, and all that has hap- 
pened lately has taught me a lesson. I was too proud and too 
blind to learn from the parson or the Bible either. I was always 
rash and impatient, and may be unjust, and never knew it; for 
things went well with me, and I didn’t go far wrong. But my 
eyes are opened now to a sense of all my sinfulness and weakness, 
and, please God, I shall never forget-the mercy I have received, 
and the warning too; and Nelly, I trust humbly, with God’s help, 
never to act cruelly.and unjustly as long as I live.” 

Farmer Oakley was as good as his word, and the severe lesson 
he received was taken to heart in a manner that gladdened the 
little household, and preserved uninterrupted peace and harmony 
at Sunhill Farm, while it doubled his benevolence, which was 
regulated by principle, instead of being only excited by his own 
generous but often capricious impulses; kind and friendly as he 
had ever been, the change wrought for the better was felt by all, 


and he became, as he had never been before, a blessing to all 
around him. 




































































BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 


BY FELIX M‘CABE. 





XV. 


A MIDNIGHT CONSULTATION. 






As the reader is already aware, Major Aster was now in full + 
possession of his uncle’s property. We need not for a moment 
suppose that the circumstance of the old will, dated ten years back, 
made any impression on his conscience, while the new will was 
looked upon as a mere freak of a most eccentric old man. He im- 
mediately set to work to make the most of his good fortune. 
Knowing nothing of the management of an estate, he took care to 
procure the services of a land-steward, whom he intended in the 
course of time to make his agent, and dispense with the services 
of Mr. Ray, whose salary he considered out of proportion for the 
services rendered. He had the property surveyed and extensive 
drainage works planned out, very much to the horror of the 
tenantry, who expected every day that their rents would be 
doubled as the land became more valuable. 

Ballydy Bog, or that portion of it which belonged to Boydsville, 
was to be reclaimed, and the people in future should burn coal; 
but the gallant landlord rever asked himself where that mineral 
was to be found, or perhaps was not aware that it was dis- 
indigenous. In the course of time matters became very brisk in 
Boydsville ; so that between the land-steward and surveyor the 
major found his time pretty well occupied. But we must ‘not 
thereby suppose that he allowed his interests in another quarter to 
be neglected. 

Lady Colepoys had returned to Dunport quite restored to 
health, and since her return the gallant gentleman had paid his re- 
spects; but unfortunately the widow was so engaged with morning 
calls and dinner-parties, that her gallant suitor acknowledged to’ | 
himself that his last visit was “a sell;” and long as the journey 
might be between Boydsville and the south of England, he was 
determined that now, being first favourite, he should take the 
earliest opportunity of pressing his suit on the attention of the 
rich widow 

After the lapse of a few weeks, Major Aster was again on his 
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way to Dunport. On this occasion he was much more fortunate, 
as her ladyship was alone, if we except Miss Moncton, a very dear 
friend, who had been staying on a visit for some time, and the 
Rev. Horace Greatorex and the Rev. William Bland, who had just 
arrived. Both those gentlemen, it may be observed, were married 
to the Church, and professed advocates of a celibate clergy. 
They now sought her fadyship’s aid in a great work of charity— 
namely, the conversion of the Hindoo race. As Major Aster had 
not long returned from India, his advice would be very desirable 
to the Ren. Horace and his friend. 

Accordingly, at dinner he was introduced to the reverend gentle- 
men, and informed of the great work they had in hand. He wished 
them every success, promised to give their missionaries letters of 
introduction, gave the company a very lucid and interesting de- 
scription of the blind superstition of the low-caste Hindoo, touched 
incidentally on the sacrifice of Suttee, and the number of victims 
allowed to die on the banks of the Ganges. So entertaining was the 
gallant gentleman’s description, that Lady Colepoys and Miss 
Moncton resolved to double their donations towards the great 
work, and Major Aster got the credit of being thoroughly earnest 
in his good wishes. 

To a party living for years on the outskirts of civilisation, to 
whom the noise of the tomtom was much more familiar than the 
church bell, the white gauze dress of the Buddhist priest than the 
black cloth of the missionary, Christianity is often viewed in its 
broadest light. If Major Aster laughed at the Hindoo and 
Singalese for their absurd idolatry, he did so as a Christian in 
the abstract. All parties-were alike who came under that name. 
Mimor differences of faith were never mentioned when the great 
flood of idolatry hemmed in their twittering lamp. Just as the 
New England settlers moving West lose their one tenets, and 
join in the common bond of American citizenship in making war 
and exterminating the Red Man. 

Major Aster had no notion of the differences existing between 
High and Low Church, nor was he aware that, while the Rev. 
Horace Greatorex and the Rev. William Bland‘had the most im- 
plicit belief in the theology of the early fathers, the Rev. Frederick 
Fall, rector of Ballydy, county of Carra, had none whatever. As 
to the conversion of the Hindoo, Major Aster could afford to com- 
pliment his reverend friends on their most praiseworthy under- 
taking, but took care at the same time to keep silent on what he 
considered the practical effect of such conversion. 

“ Educate the Hindoo, indeed !” said that gentleman to himself. 
“Just what you always hear from such fellows who know nothing 
about it. Make them, as Sydney Smith says, enterprising, active, 
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reasonable as ourselves; destroy the eternal track on which they 
have moved for ages, and in a moment they would sweep you off 
the face of the earth.” 

Why should he tell them how futile were their efforts? He was 
sailing favourably before the wind, and would take care not to 
change his tack. 

en the two ladies left the dinner-table there was a great lack 
in the conversation. The Reverend Horace spoke of the beauties of 
the surrounding country, ‘but the subject in no way interested the 
major. Miss Moncton was very soon heard playing her favourite 
airs from the “ Barber of Seville,” and Major Aster took the 
opportunity of joining the ladies in the drawing-room even before 
his reverend friends had time to try the Chateau Margeaux which 
their fair hostess had so highly recommended. Miss Moncton 
received some very graceful compliments for her exquisite playing 
from the gallant officer, who, after a little persuasion, prevailed on 
Lady Colepoys. Everything seemed to pass off in the most agree- 
able manner; the major compared her edyahip's playing to the 
music of Orpheus, and rallied the Reverend Horace on his pre- 
ference for sacred music after such execution on the part of their 
hostess. ; 

So quickly had the time passed over that Mr. Greatorex, looking 
at his watch, declared, to the astonishment of the company, that 
it only required fifteen minutes to twelve, and in a few minutes 
the three gentlemen were on the way to their respective hotels. 
Some time after the company had separated, Lady Colepoys gave 
a gentle tap at her friend’s door. 

“Well, dear,” said she, shutting the door behind her and walk- 
ing up to the large arm-chair in which Miss Moncton was reclining, 
“ what do you think of him?” 

“‘T think, Caroline, in manners and appearance he is bordering 
on perfection,” said the young lady, looking up rather archly at 
her friend. “ But——” Here Miss Moncton paused. 

“ Well, dear, what is the little flaw you have found out?” said 
Lady Colepoys, taking a chair opposite. 

“T am » He Caroline,” said the young lady, leaning her head 
back on her chair, “and would much rather point it out in the 
morning.” 

There was some slight hesitation in Miss Moncton’s voice, 
which was not lost on her friend. 


“You have excited my curiosity, Georgey; “I should like 
— much to hear it.” 


eorgey made no reply, a to get rid of a subject which 
she had some reason to think would not be very agreeable. 
“T had better ring for Jennings.” 
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« As you please, dear,” said Lady Colepeys with a little dis- 
appointment. “You are very reserved, rgey, on this little 
subject.” 

ad You should not have asked me anything about "him, Caro- 
line,” said Georgey, catching her friend’s hand, and speaking rather 
in a measured tone, “for I fear if I express what I think, you 
may not like it.” 

“Well, dear, I don’t consider you quite prophetic just yet, 
though I have reason to do so in some things,” said Lady Cole- 
poys, with a good-humoured smile. 

“JT gave you my opinion on my cousin, Augustus Marriott, 
Caroline, and I think you found I was quite correct. Now, don’t 
be surprised if I tell you that this man and Augustus Marriott 
have been for many years at the same occupation. Were you not, 
dearest Caroline, a very great friend I should never think of risk- 
ing your displeasure by mentioning such a matter ; but really you 
are too good for this man, even though he may be perfection in 
some things, as I have just now acknowledged.” 

“ Have you ever seen Major Aster before, dear?” 

“No, but I have heard of him.” 

“You may be misinformed, Georgey,” said Lady Colepoys, 
after a slight pause, “ for I know Major Aster has come into a 
very considerable property lately.” 

“T hope I may, Caroline; but one thing you will scene me,” 
. said the young lady, catching her friend’s hands in hers as their 
e eyes met, “ that like a dear, dear Caroline, you will make inquiries 

before——” 
bi “Before what, dear? I believe you think I have my mind 
made up on this matter.” 
“No, dear, I don’t think you have made up your mind, but I 
am pretty sure he has. You are not annoyed, dearest Caroline, 
t at my repeating such things to you? I merely tell you what I 
heard at my uncle Sir George’s.” 
| “No, dear, not in the least, I assure you. We will give him 
the benefit of the doubt for the present.” 
d Miss Moncton here leaned back in her chair with a slight 
e arr 2 at a yawn. 
“You look dreadfully tired, Georgey, dear. It is very wicked 
. of me to have kept you up so long. Shall I ring for your maid? 
said Lady Colepoys, laying her hand on the bell. 
e “ Please.” 
Lady Colepoys here kissed her friend, and hastily left the 
h room. 

The late Sir William Colepoys had a great dislike to horse- 

racing and its consequences; he looked upon it as a Cockle likely 
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to choke and impoverish the rising generation, and took pains to 
instil into the minds of his friends and relatives the same feeling. 
When Augustus Marriott was paying his attentions to the rich 
widow, that gentleman’s avocation was for some short time a 
secret, until his fair cousin, Miss Moncton, thought proper to 
enlighten her friend as to how he lived on his wits without an 
income. But Major Aster was a different man. He was a land- 
owner in Ireland, a gentleman of most agreeable and refined 
manners, and the most unlikely person to seek the society of black- 
legs. In this train of thought Lady Colepoys was about to reject 
her friend’s advice. Even this estate in Ireland may, after all, 
be a myth. A man who would represent himself falsely one way 
would in another. Then, on the other hand, Major Aster was 
not that kind of man. Could anything exceed his kindness in 
Boulogne? or the respectful way in which Lady Smith spoke of 
him? He was also on very intimate terms with Lord Burrow, 
and related to dear William. “Certainly, Georgey must be mis- 
taken,” said Lady Colepoys, as her maid brushed out her long, 
flowing locks. ‘There were no tears shed on her pillow that night, 
no talk of blighted hopes, the pros and cons. were carefully 
weighed on their merits, while the interesting widow made up 
her mind to “rest and be thankful.” 

You have, reader, doubtless remarked that when we hear of a 
friend—no matter how indifferent we may be towards him— 
vilified without cause, that instead of lessening our friendship it 
has quite the contrary effect. Nothing could be more unjust, to 
Lady Colepoy’s mind, than comparing Major Aster with Augustus 
Marriott; one a man of position moving in the best society, the 
other holding none whatever except among stable-boys and grooms. 
The major was viewed in the light of a martyr to the circumstance 
of mistaken identity; and when a lady compares the gentleman 
to whom she is far from being indifferent to a martyr, we may 
conclude that it omens favourably for his suit. 

Mr. Greatorex and his friend Mr. Bland were the first and 
rather early visitors the following morning. They had the great 
project thoroughly at heart, and were pretty sure of some very 
substantial co-operation from Lady Colepoys. The lady listened 
attentively to the great spiritual destitution in India, as also to the 
glowing accounts from certain parts under missionary influence. 
For nearly an hour the Reverend Horace continued his account, 
very much to the delight of the good lady, who forgot everything 
that passed the night previous, so impressed was she with some of 
the letters read over to her by the reverend gentleman. In the 
mean time, Major Aster was on his way to Dunport House, very 
carefully dressed, and looking, as Miss Moncton said, next door to 
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perfection. If he could only get an opportunity all would be 
right; but much was his disappointment at seeing his clerical 
friends before him, discussing, no doubt, the same subject which 
tried his patience so much the night previous, and apparently 
engrossing the attention of his lady-love. : 

his was too bad after his early rising, his careful toilet, his cut- 
and-dry compliments quite ready to be whispered to one and only 
one pair of gentle ears, to see those interlopers take possession of 
the field. If the gallant gentleman was never possessed of much 
love for our subjects in India, he now considered himself justified 
in wishing them and their missionary a speedy release to a still 
hotter climate, and, had he the least authority, would probably 
exercise it; but at present such a course would be more than 
doubtful. Lady Colepoys could dictate terms from her position, 
and there was no use inrisking everything. The fair hostess stood 
up to greet her visitor with one of her sweetest smiles, at the same 
time complimenting him on getting so quickly into their country 
ways. 

a Here, you see, Major Aster, we have a way of our own; we 
pay our visits sometimes before you breakfast in London.” 

The major bowed with all the air of a Chesterfield, thanking 
her ladyship for receiving him so early, and declaring at the same 
time the country about was so charming, that he could not deny 
himself the pleasure of an early breakfast, and, of course, a rather 
early call on her ladyship. The reverend gentlemen were most 
cordial in their thanks for the information they received the pre- 
vious evening; but Major Aster was in no humour for the 
Hindoo project, unless he could get them to take their departure, 
which at present there was no sign of. Miss Moncton now joined 
the company, and the conversation again turned on the psycholo- 
gical condition of the Hindoo, so that the gallant gentleman’s 
—_ of being left alone with Lady Colepoys became less and 
ess, | 

“Qh, Georgey, dear, if. you had been here a little sooner you 
might have heard the financial report, as well as some very in- 
teresting letters.’ 

“Tam very sorry, Caroline, but I think,” said the young lady, 
looking at her watch, “I have been pretty good; it is not quite 
twelve o’clock yet. Have you heard from Mrs. Ackroyd, dear ?” 

“Yes. She is to be here this afternoon, and the bishop by an 
early train to-morrow; at least, I think so; here is her letter,” said 
Lady Colepoys, handing the note in question to her friend. 

“Is Doctor Ackroyd going to make any stay in Dunport?” in- 
quired Mr. Greatorex. 

“A few days only. He will hold a visitation in Dunport to- 
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, 
| morrow, and the two next days will be engaged in the neighbour 
¥ ing — 
Wy _ “] presume he will be your guest, my lady?” said Mr. Bland, | 
Nf who had some little ambition to rub up against the dignitaries of ' 
it the Church. , 
1B “Yes, the bishop and Mrs. Ackroyd purpose remaining here 
Batt during the week.” 
ahh tt This was not very encouraging.to the major’s prospects, two 
Melt) additional visitors all of one cloth. He listened for one night to 
ae the conversion of the Hindoo with, as he thought, some little F 
mak fh patience, but he could never stand a repetition of the dose. I 
ATi “We are going, Major Aster,” said her ladyship, “to look ‘ 
‘ Ht ir round our schools after lunch; perhaps you would favour us with > 
; rik your company. The poor little things, many of them have not h 
if wt seen me since my return.” . 
; Het} “T fear I must postpone the pleasure, Lady Colepoys,” said . 
uit the major, looking at his watch. “I must be in town this ” 
a) evening.” 
in | | “Qh, indeed!” said the lady. ‘Can’t we induce Major Aster, tl 
nae dear?” said she, turning to Miss Moncton. w 
Ahh “ Well, dear, I can’t say; it depends on Major Aster’s busi- o 
iit ness,” said Miss Moncton, carelessly. m 
Oi | ‘] should allow no business to interfere with me, where the at 
mia | wishes of ladies were concerned,” said the major, with his pl 
tb ily usual gallantry; “and if you ladies have not already got tired of 
it me, I shall be most happy to turn up again in the latter part of hi 
me |) the week.” 
wh \ _“ We are very quiet here, you see, Major Aster; there is very su 
iM little shooting, and, in fact, nothing to recompense you for the 
/ Hi loss of your club,” said Lady Colepoys. “I believe many of you 
at |i entlemen feel it more than anything else.” sit 
ii “T can’t say that I am particularly wedded to club life,” said be 
i i the major, as he cast a loving glance at the fair hostess. ‘“ Of 80 
eh hi course, you know, some people carry it to an extreme, and spend m: 
ait very little of their time at home.” 
He “Tf there is anything in which a jury of ladies would agree,” Y 
a said Miss Moncton, “TI think it would be the abolition of clubs.” 
Shh “Why not ventilate the subject, Miss Moncton?” said the 
ta | Reverend Horace. “I have no doubt you would meet with some ha 
Int | success, as clubs are on the increase in London.” 
a “ Miss Moncton would have to abolish the two great political sor 
ae Hh clubs first of all,” said the major. “ I mean the House of Lords and : 
nit it Commons, which I am afraid would be rather a difficult matter.” cay 
ipa “It seems to me,” said Lady Colepoys, “the only way to ma 
a | 
AB counteract the club mania at present in London would be to get you 
His nid } 
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up ladies’ clubs, then gentlemen may, perhaps, see things from a 
different point of view to what they do at present.” 

Lunch was now announced, after which the party, with the 
exception of Major Aster, were to inspect her ladyship’s schools, 
then to repair to the Rectory to attend a Dorcas meeting; in 
both capacities the major was fully aware he would be out of 
place, and wisely determined to leave Dunport by the half-past 
two express for the more congenial society of the United Sym- 
posium Club. 

As Major Aster alighted from a first-class carriage at the 
London Bridge Station, he was accosted by a ‘gentleman en- 
veloped in a long blue cloth over-coat, whom he did not at first 
recognise. It was the great semi-official whip, Mr. Bolland, or, as 
he was colloquially termed, Drake Bolland. Why he should 
receive the sobriquet we are unable to state, except that he was 
now and then used as a decoy duck by his party in those boroughs 
where political opinions were evenly divided. 

The major heretofore was not sufficiently important to claim 
the attention of such an influential personage as the semi-official 
whip. He had no powerful relative with a pocket borough at 
command, or even the sinews of war to contest a county; but 
matters had taken a different course within the last twelve months, 
and Major Aster was now recognised as the right man in the right 

lace. | 

“Well, Aster, my dear boy, I congratulate you.. Hear you 
have come on your legs again, by Jove!” 

“What do you mean!” said the major, not quite relishing the 
sudden burst of familiarity. 

“ Why the old fellow has cut up well, so I understand—eh ?” 

“T presume, Bolland, you allude to some property I inherit 
since the death of a relative,” said he, in a cold, haughty manner; 
but the Drake was too much of a tactitian, and his position in 
society too well known, to be in any way hampered by the major’s 
manner. 

“We have been talking about you, last night, at Lord Cole’s, 
You have heard the news?” 

“T can’t say that I have.” 

“Why the ministry are about to appeal to the country, and we 
have put you down for the county of Carra.” 

“Put me down for the county of Carra?” said he, looking with 
some amazement on the great wire-puller. 

“Burrow proposed you, and hang me if I did not think it a 
capital idea. Cole has large property down there, and so has the 
marquis. You will get a dni hand, my dear fellow, and if 
you don’t have a walk over I am very much m’staken.” 
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“T have seen no account of it in the morning papers,” said 
the major, losing a little of his hauteur at the very pleasing 
news. 

“No, I should think not. It was not finally settled yesterday 
by the Cabinet. It will appear in the evening’s Planet. But you 
must lose no time, Aster. My dear fellow,” said the whip, laying 
his hand on the major’s shoulder, “ get on the stump at once; that 
is the way to do it.” 

“ There is no necessity for such haste,” said he, bearing in mind 
his promised .return to Dunport House. “You see, Bolland, | 
only left Ireland last week.” 

“ Here is your cab, sir,” said a porter, as the two gentlemen 
walked along the platform. “You'll find your luggage all safe, 
sir.” 

They stood for a few minutes close to the cab, while the porter 
held the door ajar. But Mr. Bolland was not going to allow such 
a raw recruit to his ranks to pass off without a few words of 
practical advice. 

“You have this advantage, Aster; you can steal a march before 
it is publicly known; but allow me to impress on you the absolute 
necessity of starting off at once. Burrow will see you at the club 
and tell you the same. It will require the most consummate tact 
on your part to keep clear of the shoals likely to crop up every day 
during your canvass. You will be obliged to play with edged tools, 
but take care you are not made the tool of either party in thread- 
ing that narrow line which divides the sublime and nidiculous. 
There will be, of course, the usual quantum of lawlessness, but it is 
strange what an innate love this typical law-breaker has of taking 
advantage of the law. No chameleon can change his colour more 
adroitly; and if Tennyson means to tell me that lawless and lawful 
war are not akin, I mean to say, by Jove! he must have never 
contested an Irish election. Au revoir! There is the Brighton 
express. I must be off,” said the great man. “See you this 
evening, Aster. Be at the Symposium, I presume?” 

“Yes.” 

Major Aster now entered the cab as the porter again declared 
his luggage was all safe, which little reminder had the desired 
effect, if we may judge from the manner in which the latter ran 
to the horse’s head, announcing to the driver his destination, and 
the very respectful touch he gave his cap as the cab moved away. 
What a magical and effective vocabulary a railway porter has at 
his disposal. No one ever heard him ask for remuneration; yet 

ou feel disposed to apologise for the emptiness of your purse. 
hen he puts his head through the cab window to allay your 
anxiety about your luggage, your numerous parcels, &c. &c., 
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should you reach out your hand, he receives the small coin, not as 
a gift, merely as a receptacle for your overplus cash, and consoles 
himself in breaking the rules of the company by accepting it, when 
given to him. 

When the major arrived at his club, he found the ministerial 
crisis was the chief topic on every side. Gentlemen discussed the 
matter very freely in the reading-room, some declaring it would 
have been much better three months ago; others, that there 
was still a good working majority, and the government would 
prove it by a vote of want of confidence. Even in the billiard- 
room, Thompson ae made one of his crack canons round the 
table, declared, with a ourish of his cue, that he would lay five to 
four on a majority of fifty. This was such a tempting offer, that 
several voices expressed a wish to be on—not in the current coin 
of the realm, but in monkeys and ponies, &c. 

Later on in the evening Mr. Bolland made his appearance ac- 
cording to appointment. He was, of course, surrounded by several 
loungers anxious to hear the latest news, but the semi-official whip 
was too well trained to his duties. “ He really could not tell what 
his lordship would do; his lordship, no doubt, would be influenced 
by the Cabinet to a great extent. He was sometimes honoured by 
Lord Cole’s confidence, but his lordship had several other more 
important advisers, who were quite willing to share his responsi- 
bility, and had no wish whatever to shelter themselves beside the 
shadow of the throne.” When Mr. Bolland got rid of the most im- 
portunate of the gossip-mongers, he pounced upon his latest recruit 
io the political ranks, and carried him off in triumph. “ Baines’s 

ranchise Bill would be sure to receive its coup de grace by ten 
o'clock, after which there was nothing of importance, and Major 
Aster would have the benefit of some very good and practical 
advice.” In the tea-room he received the heads of his address, 
and was told that he should depart at once for Ireland. 

“No excuse. Urgent public affairs, Aster,” said Lord Burrow, 
as the former murmured at the thought of going at once. “ The 
urgency of our cause is very papable; the good old banner of 
Church and State is likely to be dismantled and dragged through 
the gutter of political strife. We must man the Te and expect 
our friends to lose no opportunity, while we confidently hope the 
country will show its appreciation of our policy, and send us back 
in much greater numbers.” 

Though Major Aster was inclined to agree with everything that 
fell from the lips of his former patron, he at the same time would 
be quite as well pleased that this ancient shibboleth were locked 
up amongst the archives of the constitution, at least for the next 
fortnight, until his urgent private affairs in Dunport were favour- 
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ably settled. But the noble lord would hear of no appointment 
in town or elsewhere. 

“ Appointments can wait,” was his rejoinder; “but such an 
opportunity of representing one’s county in parliament is not to be 
met every day.” 

“ Appointments would keep,” so thought the major, “ but would 
Lady Schepers keep?” 


By diverse gates doth mortal vision see. 


Nemesis was now in the shade, and the gallant gentleman might 
give wing to his ambition and soar to the zenith of his hopes; but 
time, the great oracle of human destiny, would one day throw forth 
its glaring light, and like Icarus, who ventured too near the sun, 
those tinsel wings would melt away beneath the gaze of public 
opinion, and tottering from his high position, he, like am 
would fall into a sea of troubles. 








TINTAGEL IN A STORM. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


[Little remains at the present day of King Arthur’s once famous castle at 
Tintagel, Cornwall. The immense rock on which the fortress had ‘been 
erected, and where a few low walls still stand, is almost divided from the 
mainland by a deep chasm, across which formerly the drawbridge was thrown. 
The precipice towards the sea is grand and terrific, and all the rock scenery 
around is of a very wild and sublime character. | 


WINDS scourge the ocean, till the billows bound 
Like madden’d steeds, far tossing foam around; 
Through the white-flying spume the eye can mark, 
In boiling seas, the distant labouring bark: 
Heaven help her on those waves ! 

If drives that ship ashore, 

Rocks bristle, breakers roar, 
The coast hath nought but graves. 
Around yon headland, blackening, scowling, 
Hark! how infuriate winds are howling! 
The heavy billows rolfand dash, 
And the tall crags in frenzy lash ; 








Tintagel in a Storm. 


They strive the deep rocks to uptear, 
Then foiled and backward cast, 
Their wild roar loads the blast, 
And, mad with passion, high they leap in air. 
Like eager Furies sent from hell, 
Hoarsely they hiss and fiercely swell, 
The broken waters flying round, 
Like tresses from their heads unbound ; 
And ever zigzag lightnings gleam, 
And as the harsh, deep thunders burst, 
Those thunders Fury-voices seem, 
As if our grand, old world they curst. 


But where, upstarting from the seething deep, 
Tintagel’s rocks their mouldered ruins keep, 
Ocean doth gather all his might, and pour 
His troops of billows on the steadfast shore ; 
Against the cliffs they blindly rush and rage, 
Where Cornwall’s hero, in far distant age, 
Dwelt in his strong-built fortress by the sea, 
Girt by the flower of Britain’s chivalry. 

They madden, toss, and leap, 

Below where frowned the keep ; 

They madden, rise, and fall, 

Where once, in his proud hall, 

The king’s “ Round Table” spread, 

And knights, the Saxons’ dread, 

Feasted, and gamed, and laughed, 

And Arthur red wine quaffed. 

They madden, rage, and roar, 

Where sat, in bowers of yore, 

The queen and many a maid, 

In sumptuous robes arrayed, 

Listening the harper’s lay, 

So martial, sweet, and gay: 

Now we but hear one strain, 

The music of the main, 

Sounding in caverns under 

The hollow rocks of fear and wonder, 
Notes hoarsely bass, the diapason—thunder.' 
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O wild, grand scene! where elemental strife 

Takes now the place of ancient, knightly life! 
Behold the castle of the hero-king! 

O’er shattered walls the sea-bird flaps his wing: 

A few worn, naked stones remain to tell 

Where chiefs caroused, and Beauty wove her spell. 
Where now great Arthur, belted for the fight, 


With waving plume, mailed breast, and sword of might / 


Where the dark wizard, Merlin—potent name? 
And warriors dazzling with their deeds of fame? 
Gone with the ages, shadows round them cast, 
Living in fancy’s realms—dim myths at last. 

But ye, O giant rocks, 

Still battle with time’s shocks! 

Swept from your lofty crest, 

That fortress of the West, 

Ye mock, all wild and hoary, 

The abode of ancient glory; 

The cliff that bore the towers 

So grand in perished hours, 

Like some huge tombstone there, 

Which Fame, in her despair, 

Hath raised to pride and might, 

And splendour set in night. 
O billows, too, loud sounding, ever sounding, 
Still from the giant cliffs rebounding ! 
Whether in calms or wrathful storms, 
Scourging their proud, eternal forms, 
Ye wildly laugh at glory past away, 
Flinging o’er weed-grown walls your scornful spray, 
Blowing your clarion midst the tempest’s roar, 
Where Arthur’s brazen trumpet swelled of yore, 
Or sending funeral wail from echoing caves, 

To mourn great heroes gone, or soothe them in their graves. 
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ARMY REGULATION. 


An article on army regulation, just as a bill with that title is 
ing through the House of Commons, may be looked on as a 
work of supererogation, or considering how much has been said, 
written, ki it is to be hoped, thought on the subject during the 
session, be pushed aside with a feeling of weariness and a certainty 
that no fresh arguments can be used on either side of the question. 
The scheme, however, of which we wish to submit an imperfect 
sketch to the public, is, we believe, in principle, original, although 
some of the details are the same as, or akin to, those advocated by 
other writers and speakers. It would have been published ere 
this, having been conceived some two years ago, had not the late 
events on the Continent made a longer period of gestation ad- 
visable; therefore it is to be hoped that at its birth it may prove, 
to follow language somewhat like that lately used by Mr. Disracl;, 
“a noble offspring.” 

The government having brought forward and obtained the 
assent of parliament to a plan, it is mght that, before putting forward 
our own scheme, we should show the former to be bad or defective, 
wrong in principle or injudicious in detail—or both. 

Consider, then, the needs of the nation at tlie commencement of 
the session—and, it may be said, now in respect of reforming the 
national war power, more particularly the army and what are 
called auxiliary forces—with the course adopted by the ministry to 
satisfy those needs. : 

It need hardly be argued that a country wants an administra- 
tion to provide in the best way, and at the least cost, that she shall 
be so ready to receive an invader, that invasion must remain absent 
from the thoughts of every would-be aggressor, and that she shall 
be so prepared to enforce the observance of treaties to which she is 
a party, or, to back up at once by force any interference she may 
think called for in the affairs of other countries, that her voice may 
command in the councils of Europe and America more respect 
than some of us are inclined to think it has of late done. 

_ The question, too, may be begged, passing over the chance of 
invasion, that, during the last half of 1870, we were in a position 
neither to forbid the commencement of an European war, nor to 
enforce the inviolability of the Belgian frontier, for some time in 
danger, and that we have much to be thankful for, as Mr. Bernal 
July—vVou. CXLIX. NO. DCVII. G 
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Osborne said, in getting out of the Russian difficulty even in the 
way we 

ell, then, it was clear that if the country, since the experience 
of last year, wishes to be better prepared than she was to meet such 
eventualities, something must be done to increase our war power, 
At the same time, there was present to every reflecting mind the 
experienee of past years that the country would not for any 
lengthened period consent to an increased, or even to the existing, 
military expenditure. 

We may suppose, then, that the government felt the task before 
it to be that of reorganising the power and readjusting the ex. 
penditure, so that the former might increase and the latter 
eventually decrease. But was there any pressing need for hurry 
in the matter? As regards invasion, the nation, whose talk from 
time to time used to create amongst us most undignified panics, 
was to be looked on only with mingled feelings of pity and con- 
tempt, and, as regards treaty obligations, we might hope these 
would not trouble us for some time to come, not to mention that 
our touchy childréi on the other side of the Atlantic were pecu- 
liarly disposed to listen to smoothing messages from their parents, 
Her Majesty was advised to tell us that the events which had 
lately passed on the Continent had given us lessons, in the applica- 
tion of which, however, to our own needs, regard ought to be had 
to the peculiar institutions of our country. When lessons are not 
only to be studied, but to be applied to circumstances differing 
from those which gave rise to them, is not some time required for 
thought and study over both? The government, however, to 
quote from the Secretary for War, on moving the army estimates, 
had thought the opportunity favourable, because, while they had 
no dangers to apprehend, they had on the part of the community 
at large an interest in the subject, which, in former years, it had 
been very difficult to evoke. The Premier, too, just before W hit- 
suntide, expressed the determination of the Cabinet to obtain the 
judgment of parliament on their measure this session. That public 
interest, at least in what the ministry made the leading feature of 
their bill, viz. the abolition of purchase, was then very great, we 
are, notwithstanding the reconnaissance previously made through 
the country by the member for the Border Boroughs armed with 
his papa’s views, much disposed todoubt. But that more attention 
was roused when, first of all, the match-makers were terrified, and 
afterwards when the middle-classes learnt that the first step towards 
army reform was to cost them an extra twopence in the pound, we 
have no doubt, and we would here warn the government against 
rousing a feeling throughout the country which may make the 
army, and especially the officer-class, unpopular amongst the tax- 
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yers. Many who read merely summaries of the late debates 
e their papers down with the impression that the opponents of 
the bill, an mostly now or formerly connected with the 
army, have been merely striving to obtain the best terms for 
themselves or comrades. 

If we have failed to show that circumstances did not press hard 
on the government the necessity for coming forward with a com- 
plete measure of army reform this session, we shall yet try to 

rove that the ministry, and parliament, under their direction, 
eth failed to profit by the ne alluded to in the Queen’s 
speech, or by past experience as to army expenditure, and, not- 
withstanding Mr. Cardwell’s cheered pamen have failed to deal 
with a question of this magnitude and importance in other than a 
superficial and partial manner, have taken anything but a broad 
and comprehensive view, and have made little endeavour to lay 
deeply the foundations of a system which shall render danger and 
the apprehension of danger at all future times impossible. 

What has been the most important lesson taught us by the late 
war? Has it not been the showing how the manhood of a 
country, the bulk of which up to the time of a sudden aggression 
was engaged in peaceful pursuits, could be kept ready not only to 
repel the would-be invader, but -to render him incapable for some 
time to come of renewing such an attempt? 

Now what proof have the Cabinet given that this lesson has 
been pondered over, and a way sought of giving to this country a 
similar latent strength, regard being had to our insular, and there- 
fore safer, situation, but also per contra to the obligations to keep 
up standing garrisons in India and some colonies, without break- 
ing through any of our peculiar institutions? Might they not 
have tried to institute a comparison between the contribution 
towards national strength given by Germans, who learn to fight 
without making fighting their profession, and the increase to our 
security given by the volunteers for some ten years past, and to 
devise some sort of a compromise between compulsory service and 
the rules under which the last-named troops enter and quit the 
service of the State? 

Mr. Cardwell treated in the most superficial manner this ques- 
tion, to our mind the most important one connected with the sub- 
ject of army reorganisation, viz. whether the nation would not 
prefer that the bulk of her sons should learn how to serve her in 
time of need, if therefore she should have less to pay to a portion 
of them doing nothing while waiting to fight, and if yet her 
latent strength should be greater than before, by saying little 
more than that ker Majesty’s government was not prepared to 
recommend that there should be any compulsory service with or 
G 2 
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without substitutes. Every attempt by an independent member 
to discuss the question since has been snubbed. Still the govern- 
ment thought it necessary to insert in their bill a clause providing 
for compulsory enrolment in the militia in case of emergency, for- 
getting, it appears, one part of the lesson given us, viz. that 
emergent levies, who have not learned to work together, are not 
much to be depended on. 

With regard to that portion of the bill which has formed the 
chief topic of debate, the abolition of purchase, we cannot see that 
anything we have learnt in this war called for an immediate and 
heavy expenditure with that view, or justified Mr. Cardwell’s 
statement that, with respect to adopting perhaps some part of the 
Prussian system, “you cannot stir a step without either imter- 
fering with pecuniary interests or creating new ones.” Would a 
captain from County Cork consider his ameages2 interests inter- 
fered with if his regiment were attached to Aberdeenshire, or a 
subaltern find that, for him, new ones had been created on his 
captain’s ‘getting a temporary appointment with the reserve 
forces? : 

Enough has been said and written on this part of the question 
during the session, so*we pass it over with the remark that it may 
turn out to be a step in the right direction, if not too rapidly 
carried into execution so as to disorganise what little war power 
we have in good order, and provided that the increase of taxation 
does not create amongst the middle-classes a feeling of dislike 
towards the army such as we have already alluded to. At the 
same time the ministry have given no guarantee that their mode 
of promotion for the future will give us a more efficient and yet a 
contented body of officers. 

Now for part two of the bill, Mr. Cardwell’s attempted expla- 
nation of the mode in which recruiting is for the future to be 
carried on, and the intimations subsequently given from time to 
time by himself and colleagues that what regulations may be 
framed after the Secretary of State has obtained power to make 
them, are not to be a matter for parliament to discuss. The war 
minister’s speech was a singular jumble, showing how dangerous it 
is to place the administration of our forces in the hands of any 
civilian whom party convenience may send to the War Office.* 
His first allusion to bounty, conveying the idea that every man 
who received bounty must necessarily be marked, showed how 
badly his two coaches had done their work. It was a pity, too, 





* Much amusement was caused nearly a year ago to the officers of one of 
our garrisons, in consequence of a report circulating amongst the men that the 
Secretary of State for War had been sent to the Tower for having made mis- 
statements as to the number of Snider rifles available. 
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that they allowed him to utter that sneer at commanding officers 
which he gave vent to when talking of attenuated regiments, All 
three, we believe, acknowledge that one of the lessons taught us 
is the necessity for the practical instruction of officers, but do they 
think that a colonel, who seldom finds more than six companies 
of twenty files each* to practise with, is in the highest state of 
efficiency as to voice, oye and recollection for directing the move- 
ments of four hundred or more files during the excitement and 
anxiety of an action, and so on as regards each officer and non- 
commissioned officer in their respective charges? It was a bad 
sign when the frivolous remark was cheered by the House of 
Commons. 

Placing clause 6 in juxtaposition with General Order, No. 24, 
of this year, and more particularly paragraph 3 of Appendix A., 
we observe that the former seems to contemplate getting rid of men 
after twelve years without pension, while the latter makes provision 
for service towards pension—at least, in the first-class i reserve. 
It is possible that this obscurity may be cleared up by reference to 
the Reserve Force Act of 1867, or the Army Enlistment Act of 
1870, which we have not at hand, therefore we shall do little 
more than call attention to the high authorities who have expressed 
their views on enlistment in parliament or in the press, and declare 
our belief that the balance of opinion amongst regimental officers 
is that the terms of enlistment, present and prospective, will not 
draw men equal to those we have had in past years. 

If the General Order referred to forms part of the government 
plan, we can only say that the hold government will have on the 
reserve men, and the rules laid down for bringing them back to 
serve with their old regiments, or otherwise organising them, 
appear imperfect, the framer of them having profited little by the 
“ lessons.” 

Reading part three and the clause referring to lords-lieutenant, 
we could almost fancy that Mr. Cardwell, when learning his lesson 
and getting sleepy over it one evening, had confused Prince 
Bismarck’s late efforts to bring about German unity with former 
history, that as he dozed off a vision arose of the lords-lieutenant 
riding at the head of their forces, like margraves and rheingraves 
of old, and that as he awoke he at once sent instructions to the 
solicitor, or other law officer by whom government bills are drawn 
up, to have them instantly mediatised. 

Our idea has been and is, that in attempting to localize and 





* A regiment five hundred strong, when a company is at musketry, and 
deductions are made for recruits, sick, guards, orderlies, police, &c., does not 
often leave so many for parade. 
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amalgamate the regular army with the reserve forces, the services 
of lieutenants of counties, who are, we trust, appointed by selection, 
should rather be utilised than dispensed with, but on the 
War Office clerks want something more to do than they have at 
present. 

On clause 11 we have already remarked that the government 
appear to be satisfied with the power of enforcing service on an 
emergency, without at all wishing for the power to enforce some 
little previous training. 

Clauses 14 and 15 are moves in the right direction, provided 
the volunteers like them. But as long as there is no firmer hold 
on them in the end than their own manly and patriotic feelings 
give, care should be taken, as with a colt that may break away 
altogether, not to draw the reins so tight as to hurt the mouth. 
And on this point we have some remarks to make with reference 
to the treatment the volunteers have received from the War Office 
and staff officers deputed therefrom, on occasions when they have 
devoted part of their holidays partly to learning lessons themselves, 
partly to giving the army staff opportunities of learning lessons 
which do not often fall in their way elsewhere. That these have 
used such opportunities as they should have done we very much 
doubt. Take the Easter ial reviews, and the report on the 
last one by General Sir J. Hope Grant. Not to ask whether that 
gallant officer has not before had an opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on those gatherings, and whether it is only this year that 
he has formed one adverse to them, may we not say that he has 
entirely mistaken their object and uses? Leaving aside the fact 
that they are to a great number of the volunteers parts of holiday 
trips, which go far to keep up comradeship and esprit de corp,, 
ought they not to be looked on not as schools for the men so 
much—for it is not to be denied that the lessons they require can 
be better a to smaller bodies—but as annual examinations as 
to the capability of the different corps at or within a given radius 
of the capital for assembling at a given hour in organisation, and 
for going through with such precision as a battle-field requires, 
the movements necessary to repel an enemy. Such is the object, 
and the uses are or should be not that the head of the forces should 
annually learn to what extent he can reckon on the efficiency of 
the force that might be the easiest got hold of for the protection 
of the capital on an emergency, not by parade movements, but by 
such as are likely to occur on any emergency taking place. This 
knowledge is not to be acquired from the reports of inspecting 
officers who see battalions or brigades quietly on their own 
parades. 

Second. That he himself“and his staff should have a little variety 
after the sameness of Aldershot. 
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Third. That mistakes or deficiencies on the part of all ranks, from 
brigadiers downwards, occurring on occasions most ry re- 
sembling those for which oa are supposed to be Jp at should 
be marked for correction. Sir Hope says that at these reviews 
mistakes cannot be corrected. No doubt battalions cannot be 
ordered to deploy, or to extend again when the movement has 
been badly performed at first, but what in the name of all that is 
military or civil is the use of the enormous staff which: usually 
accompanies general officers on these occasions, if they cannot note 
by instruction or by their own observation such mistakes as are 
made, with a view to such notices being subsequently embodied in 
memoranda pointing out what corrections must be made in sub- 
sequent battition or brigade practices, or in the case of a brigade 
or regimental commander appearing incapable, with a view of 
bringing him to notice at the War Office? 

This has been a long digression, though not, we hope, altogether 
apart from the question, and we must add a remark as to the im- 
pressions made on us by watching three of these reviews—im- 
pressions which have been, if anything, strengthened while and 
since observing pretty closely some of the operations in the late 
war. 

First. That the men of most battalions were of such a physique 
and trained to such a point, that they might be led with great ad- 
vantage into any general action and against any troops, but that 
for minor operations both officers and men required more instruc- 
tion, and that more practical. 

Secondly. That the admirable organisation of our railways, and 
their constantly proved capabilities for conveying bodies of men 
great distances to given points, have increased our strength for 
defence purposes proportionally more than have railway lines 
abroad added to that of any continental power. 

Thirdly. That during these reviews, the incompetency or want 
of care on the part of army staff officers to direct the movements 
was more conspicuous than short-comings of the volunteers while 
executing them. ° 

Lieut.-Colonel Money, of the North-East London Rifles, sup- 
plied one instance of this sort to the 7imes a month or two ago, 
and we can furnish the following two: 

At the review held near Guildford in’ 1864, proceedings com- 
menced with a sham fight. The head of the column which had 
to lead the attack was covered on its left from the enemy by a 
wood, round the edge of which it had to debouch. The leading 
battalion was ordered to cover the advance, and extended very 
prettily, but to its front—we had no reason to believe that any 
u 


rther order than simply to skirmish had been given—up rode 
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a staff officer right among the skirmishers, not caring to seek 
the commanding officer or even captains of companies, but point- 
ing to the left and calling to the men, “ This way, this way,” suc- 
ceeded in effecting a change of front on principles of his own. 

At a subsequent review at Dover, a brigade of the line was to 
be seen calmly and intrepidly standing at ease, while a battery 
raked it from the right and a swarm of skirmishers peppered it 
from the front. 

To return to Mr. Cardwell’s sketch of the manner in which 
government propose to carry out their plan. What is to be 
thought of the “ training centres for the regular troops on the 
local principle?’ They are to be controlled and, we presume, 
looked. after, if they have time for it, by colonels who are at the 


same time to have each some fifteen to twenty thousand of the » 


auxiliary -forces under their command. What do commanding 
officers and adjutants, who remember the old Chatham and Warley 
depéts, say to this? We fancy all the “trained” recruits will be 
sent to drill again as soon as they join their regiments, and we 
can now hear sergetnts calling out, “None of your ‘centre’ 
touches here !” 

We conclude our attempt to show that the government’s plan 
fails to satisfy the wants of the nation, by the remark, that even 
granted the measures proposed should turn out as successful as ex- 
pected by them and their followers, yet they lack such elements 
of stability as should stand in the way of a future parliament, 

ressed by the ery for economy, reducing these various forces so 
ie as to leave the country as powerless as she was prior to the 
Crimean war. 

Before submitting a sketch of the scheme for reorganising our 
land forces, which we recommend, we would, in case both this 
and the previous remarks look too much like a réchauffée of views 
expressed elsewhere, ask possible readers to consider that, though 
one cook has served up potatoes au naturel, it does not follow that 
another dressing them & la maitre d’hotel has taken them from the 
same garden. 

The extract from Mr. Pitt’s speech in 1803, quoted by Mr. 
Cardwell, will serve us as a text as well, if not better, than it did 
the War Minister. We would ask the country “to add to the 
regular army some permanent system of us a pag either to 
a certain degree compulsory or formed upon the voluntary zeal 
and patriotism of the country itself’—to use the words of the 
great man—and then ask further if it would not consent that a 
compromise between a completely compulsory system and one 
formed on the voluntary feeling, should become law, provided 
that it could be shown that“ # grand source of domestic security” 
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would og 37 follow, that on such of its able-bodied sons as 
should be gifted with zeal and patriotism would be imposed no 
greater obligations than those of completing their education by 

ing a few months in the ranks of one of their county battalions, 
and of afterwards making sacrifices little greater than those in- 
curred by the volunteers hitherto, and that a considerable reduc- 
tion of taxation would be a not very far off result. ‘Then ifan answer 
in the affirmative were obtained, we should advocate more effective 
measures being adopted, so that “the army might furnish examples 
and afford instruction.” 

The compromise between a completely compulsory and the 
simply voluntary system of national defence, which we should like 
to see submitted to parliament and the country, together with an 
estimate of its ultimate cost founded on statistics, which we cannot 
command, is, that after a future date, say five or ten years hence, 
it should be law that every young man growing up to become 
entitled to the franchise, should, before being allowed to exercise 
the same—unless belonging to certain professions to be specified 
(seafaring, medical, clerical, and such like), or unless joining one 
of the other three arms of the service under special rules to be 
framed for each—present himself at some time between his 
eighteenth and twenty-fifth birthday for examination as to his fit- 
ness for military service according to the standard then existing, 
and if passed_as fit, join and serve in the regiment of his county, 
or such other regiment as he might be allowed to join, in one of 
the following classes, for the period fixed for such class; and that 
if he should wish to continue to exercise the franchise after such 
period has ended, he should remain on the strength of one of the 
battalions of his county as an effective until he should have com- 
pleted his (say) thirty-fifth year. A provision might Be added to 
insure that the claimant to the franchise, in case either his fitness 
should improve or the standard be lowered before his completing 
his twenty-fifth year of age, should again present himself for ex- 
amination. 

The classes should be as follows, and all trained together in the 
line battalion of the county regiment: 

The first should be for all those who desire to embrace the pro- 
fession for a permanency. These should enlist for three years, at 
the expiration of which they should, if eee ac. officers 
or in possession of good-conduct badges, be encouraged to re- 
engage for (say) ten years, in such numbers as the wants of the 
state might from time to time require. If taking their discharge 
at the conclusion of the second period, the possession of non- 
commissioned officer’s rank, or of one or more good-conduct 
badges, should entitle them to exercise the franchise wherever 
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| ae have a permanent residence, notwithstanding any pro- 
a tes f existing law. At the same time, and if fulfilling the 
same conditions, they should be entitled to employment in other 
departments of her Majesty’s service, or to re-engage to serve for 
pension. 

The second class should receive all a men, who, as a French 
— once said, love the smell of powder, but not that of the 

-room. These should, after training long enough to acquire 
efficiency a little higher than that at present required from our 
volunteers, record their names as willing to rejoin the line 
battalion when ordered on field service, and be compelled to give 
notice of a length to be determined from time to time, in case 
they should wish to withdraw from such willingness. In that 
case, if still under the age fixed for duty towards the state to ter- 
minate, they should pass into the fourth class. Good-conduct men 
of the first class not wanted, or not caring to re-engage after the 
three years, should be invited to join this class in its second 

iod. The annual training might take place with whatever 
ttalion might prove most convenient for the regiment and’ - 
themselves. : 

The third class should be for militia recruits, who, perhaps, need 
not train for longer than the six months contemplated by the 
government. | 

The fourth class should consist of those young men who, after 
going through the training that volunteer efficients require, would 
pass to whatever volunteer battalion they might select. 

This last and the second class should be subdivided for those 
who, during their training, might undertake to lodge, feed, and 
clothe themselves, and should therefore be exempt from all menial 
work, as well as from all restraint other than that required to teach 
them discipline, and for those who would pass the time in barracks 
on the same footing with the first and third classes, except that to 
the a only should pay above the cost of rations be 
issued, 

All should be subject to martial law, while training as well as 
serving. 

It should be understood, from the above rules suggested for the 
four classes that our plan contemplates, that regiments of the line 
should not only be attached to counties or districts for the purposes 
of recruiting, but also in time of peace be quartered there per- 
manently, and that all the other battalions of the county or dis- 
trict, whether militia or volunteer, should be looked on as belong- | 
ing to the same regiment, through the line or first battalion of 
which all recruits should pass. With each one or two county 


regiments should be connected a battalion localised in India or a 
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colonial garrison, which should, as a rule, receive men of the first 
class on their re-engaging for the second period, and thereafter 
return them to the battalion whence they came. 

The number of men to be borne at a time on the strength of 
each class of the line battalions would vary as the system should 
develop itself, and it is with the hope that gradually the first class 
might be reduced to the strength necessary to feed the forces per- 
manently abroad, and to receive back veterans therefrom, that we 
pray the attention of the taxpayer to our scheme. 

o provide for the case that we may be reckoning too far on 
a spirit of patriotism, or on a love of adventure conducing to fill 
the second class, resort might be had again to the county system, 
of which we have always regretted the total abolition. Fr or every 
man of the first three who should have completed the pre- 
scribed training, then enrolling himself in the second class— 
second period—a bounty — be lodged in the regimental savings’ 
bank, to accumulate until he had gone through a campaign, or 
completed his thirty-fifth yeas of age, after either of which events 
the sum should be at his command, or, in the case of his dying on 
service, his credit in the bank would form part of his estate. 

Rules for blending the cavalry with the yeomanry and volunteer 
cavalry, also the scientific corps of both line and auxiliary forces, 
and for maintaining in readiness a transport train, analogous to the 
above, might be framed, but we have not the information neces- 
sary at present at hand. Nor is there space at’ present for us to 
sketch the cautious manner in which we should wish to see a 
scheme like the above carried out. Hoping at a future time to be 
able to enter further into detail, so that any one, in whose eyes 
this scheme may find favour, and who at the same time has access 
to the winitiebd statistics, may work out a calculation as to the 
probable result and cost of such a measure, we conclude by asking 
the following questions: 

What can be more perfect in theory than that no person, unless 
| disqualified physically from military service, or unless following 
some profession incompatible with that of arms, but yet serving 
the state in some other way, should have a voice in regulating the 
poliey of his country, if he does not choose to take the steps 
necessary to enable him to take part in defending the same against 
any mo tae may arise in consequence of each policy? 

Can it be shown that any constitutional change underlies such a 
proposition ? 

he government proposes to retain the power of enforcing the 
common law obligation of every man to defend his country in 
times of great emergency. Would it be against common law to 
compel every man to qualify for fulfilling this obligation? 
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Then as to the probable efficiency of such a force, and the pos- 
sible interference with the habits and avocations of the classes at 
present holding the franchise, which might press hard were this 
scheme carried out. 

In the House of Lords on the 23rd peng 4 the Duke of 
Cambridge quoted a statement of General von Moltke’s, “ that a 
man is not an efficient soldier unless he has served three years in 
the ranks.” Now we wish that his royal highness had given more 
information on this point; whether, for instance, the general dis- 
approved of paragraph 11 of the North German law of the 9th 
enhex 1867, which allows to pass, after a year’s service to the 
reserve, such young educated men as during that time have 
clothed, equipped, and fed themselves, acquiring also the prescribed 
amount of knowledge. We have not access to such information, 
but we have had the advantage of being during the late war 
pretty well acquainted with the not least distinguished regiment 
of the Prussian infantry, and during that time have never heard 
the class depreciated, but have known right good non-commis- . 
sioned officers promoted therefrom. It is on the analogy between 
the second class of our scheme and the North German “ one 
year volunteer,” that we chiefly base the hope for the possibility 
of our maintaining within reach a respectable force to send abroad 
in case of war, without being obliged to keep up a large standing 
army. The rules under which men should be sent to India and 
the colonies would go far, we submit, to satisfy the requirements 
of Lord Sandon’s speech the other night. 

As to the second point, let electors talk it over with their volun- 
teer friends, and both make up their minds whether obligations 
little heavier than those incurred cheerfully by the latter, might 
not well be imposed on the bulk of the former. Let them, and 
particularly those whom we should like to see form our class two, 
reflect on our insular position, the fact that our navy should fur- 
nish our first line i defence and our army the second; that, 
therefore, the chances of their having to undergo hardships such 
as have been patriotically borne by the reserve and landwehr men 
of Germany up till now, must be looked on as remote indeed, 
and that the more effectively a measure like this is carried out by 
them, the more remote must be the necessity for that last and 
hateful mode of enforcing military service—the ballot. Mr. 
Cardwell talked of there being “ no nobler sight than this country 
presents when we see an army in which all classes, from the highest 

rade to the lowest, are serving by voluntary service.” What 
oes he say to the noble sight afforded towards the close of the 
Crimean war by our being compelled to hire Germans and Italians 


to help us fight our battles? If it be true that Count Moltke is 
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to visit our autumn camp, would that the commander-in-chief, 
when showing the troops, the physique and interior training of 
whom that great man will not fail to admire, might be able to 
inform him that they formed a specimen of a war power which 
in a few years would, proportionally to territory, be greater than 
that of his own country, while the number of men at one tim 

withdrawn from peaceful pursuits would be less ! 

This brings us to the question, would not such a measure turn 
us from a nation of shopkeepers into one of warriors? No part of 
the “lesson” teaches us that by becoming fit for the latter’s trade 
in case of need, we must renounce the Risker's As regards our 
own experience, hardly ever was the eagerness to measure our- 
selves with foreigners so great as at the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, when our fitness therefore was at the lowest, while what we 
were able to observe at the commencement of the late struggle 
went to show that the class analogous to the one on which we 
would most rely, entered thereon with little feeling of warlike 
enthusiasm, though they have done their duty to the end right 
well, and that from that portion of our electors we should not 
expect any extraordinary pressure on government to engage in 
unnecessary war. 

Possible critics amongst such officers as understand the working 
of our regimental system we would beg to pause before condemn- 
ing this scheme until they learn the details. Suffice for the present 
to say that we would part with nothing in the former that is good, 
though we wish for some reforms therein, and that as regards the 
much-vexed question of purchase, we do not feel that it stands so 
very much in the way of carrying out our plan. 

J. L. SETON. 
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THE PICTURES IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE display of these different pictures opens out a series of 
scenes and ideas to the mind which is replete with interest. With 
the exception of the portraits of rich gentlemen and influential 
celebrities, which either the adulation of their followers or the love 
of admiration in themselves have forced obtrusively into public 
notice, each picture bears its story or its characteristic in itself to 
fill the mind with feelings, either of approval or dislike, to recal 
the images ‘of an episode of history or a striking incident in a play 
or poem. But the thorough enjoyment of this exhibition can only 
be entered into by a cultivated mind. If the figures or landscapes 
be not associated to the recollection by some prior mental expe- 
rience, they have little of the charm of their excellence to afford to 
the visitor, and without the culture of education the eye of the 
gazer is mystified and confused.* So also as to the scenes taken 
from nature in different countries. Unless one had visited the 
places, one would be unable fully to appreciate the manner in 
which they were represented by the painter. Then if the mind be 
fully capable of comprehending the merit of these representations, 
the sense of pleasure which is derived from viewing them is very 
keen. There are pictures which give a simple feeling of pleasure, 
arising from the calm of repose in a sketch from still nature; 
there are pictures which ravish you by their truly depicting forms 
of loveliness; there are pictures which bring you back to the 
heart-rending scenes of suffering, wherein tyrannical man triumphed 
over his brother man; and there are pictures in which you see the 
well-known images of some tale dear to your fancy most faithfully 
portrayed. There are hunting pictures, where the spirited attitudes 
of the sportsmen and the fine outlines of the ‘noble horses are 
. copenme of artistic skill; and there are other sporting pictures, 
that most vividly recal the scenes which youth delights in. 
There are pictures in which the grandest elements of nature are 
exhibited in their most striking moods; and there are others 
where the least favoured of the animal creation are brought out in 
such reality that they cannot but win your approbation. The 
pictures where monsters are figured are sometimes of a kind which 
evinces a great display of genius. But much more genial to the 
mind, generally speaking, is the portraiture where humanity in its 
most truthful representation is painted. It is true that the mourn- 
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ful scenes are much more frequently introduced than the mirthful 
ones, but then comedy in its nature is certainly seldom picturesque. 
There are painful representations, such as you shrink from con- 
templating, which you would fain believe were unreal from the 
emotions of horror which they awaken, and which, though you 
cannot but own the justice of, you are glad to turn away from; and 
there are some also whose fidelity you cannot fail to recognise, but 
even in their truth the character is so painful that you almost 
shudder to look at it. There are sentimental pictures, in which 
some childish fancy is brought into prominence, and there are such 
true representations of sorrowful realities in every-day life, that 
their pathos is brought home to the heart of all who look at them. 
There are such as bear grave lessons of instruction, like the forcible 
portraitures of Hogarth, and there are such as have a burlesque 
only to show you, like the comic histories which are published 
solely to amuse children. There are many also in which some 
ludicrous phase of human nature is brought to view so forcibly 
that admiration is arrested; and there are some whose merit con- 
sists in winning your sympathy by some touching trait of tragic 
rief, 
y It is not very difficult to particularise those which best engage 
your attention or captivate your fancy. One knows what pleases 
oneself, and though fully to do justice to the description of the 
different pictures would require the judgment of an artist, yet it is 
quite possible for a person of an average taste to select the 
specimens which are the most deserving of favour. I would first 
mention those which treat of inanimate objects, and here Millais’s 
Chill October comes first to my recollection for the truth of its 
colouring (14), so also Summer (22), Daybreak (53), The Avenue 
at Denbies (122), In the Birchwood (330), View in Surrey (449), 
The Haunt of the Fallow Deer (457), Lago Maggiore (538), The 
Date Harvest (572), The Stream through the Birchwood (591), 
A Glen in the Trosachs (612), A Wintry Morning (657), Even- 
tide (677), Muckross Abbey (703), The Moon is Up (1040), 
Moonrise (1052), An Autumn Evening (1022), and A Frosty 
Gaye in September (1153), Cattaro (638), The British Channel 
322). 

Of all these, and very many more of the same sort, the com- 
ments of an artist or judge of colouring would be required if one 
wished to estimate their value effectively. But to come to the 
next class, where forms of loveliness are painted, I think that in 
the whole collection there are none more charming than four which 
I shall mention, the first of an enamel painting of Flora, from 
Titian’s F lora (989), which, like the Madonna of Garlo Dolce at the 
orghese, is, to my eyes, the gem of the representations of beauty. 
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It would be in vain to attempt to describe the matchless beauty of 
the eyes in this picture. Then Wild Flowers, by E. U. Eddis 
(1032). The sweetness of the countenance, the extreme sim- 
plicity of the attitude, the engaging grace of the child, a very 
embodiment of simplex munditiis. Then Yes or No of Millais 
(1055), which the more: you examine it the more you see to 
admire. Certainly Millais bears away the palm of excellence in 
this exhibition. i should fancy that were he in Paris, and that 
it was really Paris and not the den of the rabble who destroyed 
the column in the Place Vendéme, he would be crowned on his 
entrance into the theatre. Then the fourth picture of female 
loveliness seems to me the Thames Swans (1071). But indeed 
there are very many more, and amongst them I noted Undine (2), 
and (5) Romeo and Juliet, which happily gives the idea of the 
mutual, fond endearment of the lovers, but is scarcely intellectual 
enough to do justice to Shakspeare. (202) Beauty and a Beast, 
(221) Mrs. Charles Stoughton, (286) The Princess Louise, (287) 
Lady Susan Bourke, (313) A Sgmnambulist, by Millais, where 
the listless attitude and unconscious appearance of a person walk- 
ing in her sleep is finely represented, (393) A Castilian Lady, by 
Goodall, (471) Mrs. W. Houldsworth, by the same master, (531) 
Antigone, from Sophocles, the very beau ideal of the hapless 
victim, so kind, so disinterested, the favourite heroine of the 
Greek tragedians. (532) Charlotte Corday, (229) Bopeep, where 
the mother is sweetly beautiful, (332) Frith’s Arch Maiden has 
the expressive eyes, full of trickery but fascinating. Who could 
not be interested with A Prayer for Health (1044), and Winter 
(414), The Road to Church (1094), and (1173) The Betting- 
Ring, in all which I notice some peculiar phase of female loveli- 
ness? In the last there is a Roman lady of the Cleopatra style, 
which exhibits the rich profusion of beauty that reminds one of 
the description of Waller’s Sacharissa. 

The next class of pictures brings back to your memory histo- 
rical scenes. I would mention as most noticeable (58) Mary 
Queen of Scots, where the mournful expression of that truly 
lovely face tells a terrible tale, such as would be likely to melt the 
heart even of the stony-hearted historian who condemns her 
conduct. This, contrasted with the face of the same queen in 
(193) Mary in Captivity, where the painter has made her face 
almost repulsive, is a very remarkable picture. (81) The Children 
of Charles I., (142) Another Victim of Tyranny, (182) Anne 
Boleyn, so touching, so pathetic, so beautiful in misfortune, (136) 
The Accusation of Mary, (114) The Death of Buckingham, 
(134) Louis XVII., (445)~ Lady Jane’s Victory over Bishop 
Gardiner, (501) The Scene in the Temple Garden, where I do 
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not think due justice is done to the subject, (847) Marie An- 
toinette, (470) The Surrender of Napoleon. — : 

Tho next class, pee gue of pictures which are illustrative of 
some fanciful story well known, which has been familiarised to 
our mind by some play, poem, or novel, is not very numerous. 
There is (103) Nausicaa and her Maids, from the Odyssey. I for 
one cannot admire either the costume given to the females here, 
or the scenery, it being not such as one sees in Corfu, which is 
well known to be the place where the epigode is supposed to have 
occurred. (144) Cleopatra’s face scarcely gives you the idea of 
the Egyptian beauty, (207) Dolly Varden might pass as a village 
maid, but Dickens’s Dolly had more in her character than one 
sees in this picture, (291) Silvia in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
(312) The supposed Death of Imogen, the beauty whose chaste 
fidelity and fond self-devotion is so admirably dramatised by 
Shakspeare, is here very fancifully represented, (636) Lady Teazle, 
(665) Clarissa Harlowe, (987) who would not be moved by look- 
ing at The Last Moments of Count Egmont? (1079) Dr. John- 
son, always an interesting person, here appears in a new character, 
(1113) certainly this Bacchanal Scene from the School for Scandal 
is very attractive, so is (1118) Cleoboulos, (260) Dr. Goldsmith, 
(39) Old Mortality. 

For the hunting and sporting pictures, occupying as they do so 
much of the space, and taking up so much canvas, you have not 
far to seek, They have all their peculiar charm, and I remarked 
especially (51) Colonel Buchanan, (216) Master of the Hounds, 
by Sir F. Grant, (360) A Wild Stag at Bay, (371) Hawking, 
(402) Sporting Dogs, (163) The Salmon Trappers, where Hook 
shows his proficiency in colouring, (113) a most animated scene, 
(118) Salmon Fishing. 

Of the pictures which take in the grand elements of nature, I 
noticed (95) The Belgian Fisherman’s Family, (101) Night and 
Storm and Darkness, (132) Storm on the Coast, (244) Deluge of 
Rain passing into a Waterspout, which seems to be a most skil- 
fully-executed painting, (368) Mount Chimborazo, (389) Freshen- 
ing Gale, (475) Waterfall, (504) Twilight in the Isle of Skye, 
(634) Glacier de Goerner, (756) Mount Cook, (794) Snowy 
Mountains in Mist, (1073) An Autumn Moonrise, (1144) A Gale 
in the Downs, and strikingly prominent amongst those where the 
least favoured of animals is introduped, is (404) “A great while 
ago the world began,” where the only living animal represented 
is a donkey. . Then, again, the pictures where such monsters as 
(566) Odin, the God of War, frightful, huge, the personification 
of an incarnate fiend, which, like Byron’s Satan, hath 

Wings like thunder-clouds on some dark coast, 


Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is paved, 
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or (215) Hercules and Death, which might even terrify a child to 
look at, make you glad to turn tosuch as have human beings more 
truthfully represented. Such are (12) Trying the Ice, (34) A Visit 
to the Nursery, where the old father’s face is inimitable, (44) A 
Reading Lesson, (65) The Betrothal, where the re face is really 
lovely, (121) A Weddirtg Breakfast, wherein all the figures and 
faces are, I think, delightful, me the bridegroom’s, which is 
really vulgar, (126) A Children’s Party, (143) The Bride, (166) 
The Missing Boats, how true to life! (179) The Pedlar, (87) 
School Dismissing, (223) Alms, very natural and pleasing, (225) 
The Peacemaker, a most interesting ry: (394) On Household 
Cares Intent, (425) The Fisher’s Knot, (517) Waiting to be 
Christened, (573) Gentle and Simple, that beautiful representa- 
tion of a true lady engaged in a work of charity, (1030) The 
Gossips is very true to nature, so is (1043) The Little Scape- 
grace, and (1074) Black to Move, (1106) The Young Wife, (1108) 
The First Lesson. 

Then you see also painful representations, such as (107) Rachel 
Weeping, (125) Ruin, (206) All That’s Bight must Fade, (303) 
War News, (376) The Last Scene in a Gambler’s House, which 
reminds you of Hogarth, (507) Just Before the Battle, (1120) 
Judith and Holofernes, (549) The Soldier’s Last March, +088 
How Bereft? (1060) The Eldest Sister, a truly painful picture, 
and (1172) The Guide. And there are those whose fidelity you 
cannot fail ‘to recognise, so true to life are they, but still so piti- 
ful; such is the picture of Moses, by Millais, in the last state of 
exhaustion, which, while you see its excellence, you still find no 
pleasure in looking at, The Bookworm (149), After a Battle 
(541), Woman Interceding for the Vanquished (1026). Then of 
the pictures in which some childish sentiment is brought out, I 
recollect (3) A Capricious Customer, (60) Grand-dad’s Darling, 
(70) Rosy Cheeks, (185) Truant in Hiding, (150) A Wee Bit 
Fractious, (257) Robbers dividing the Plunder, (483) a most 

leasing picture of a Child Mourning for a Dead Robin (“ Tur- 
bevit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos”), (751) Carry Me, (817) 
The First Bath, (1104) Tired Out, admirably done! (1108) First 
Lesson, (1162) The Children’s Fairmg. Then as to the true 
representations of the sorrowful realities of life, (183) The Pri- 
soner and his Guests, (385) The Special Correspondent (how 
much more interesting than ane who writes for public information 
is this lady writer), (63) Last Tidings from the War. Who will 
not pity the Daily Governess returning in the snow from her sad 
task (472)? The Waterloo Relic is excellent (465), also (511) The 
Orphan, and (595) No Tidings from the Sea. Then turning to 
those which point at a forcible moral, we have notably the picture of 
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Circe, who has caused the — of Ulysses to be turned into 
swine (1156); and the French picture, 4 Vendre (1150), which 
brings home to us the degradation to which humanity is subjected 
in lands where education is unknown. But the burlesque pic- 
tures, such as the Question of Propriety (43), The New Picture 
(93), where Calderon shows his art in reay two ludicrous- 
looking individuals, the very comic picture of Wisdom and Gar- 
rulity (110), the highly finished one of On her Way to the Throne 
(167), The Reckoning (234), School semen. 8 (87), The 
Wolf in the Fold (1082), the capital one of Housekeepers 
Alarmed (321), the ridiculous burlesque on the Course of a Lover 
Never Runs Smooth (428), Black Monday (432), The Contrast 
(478), Volunteers at Practice (138), Captain Bobadil (276), and 
most of all, that one of Geordie sits in Charlie’s chair, all show 
how very popular the spirit of burlesque is at the present time. 
There are very many more good ones of this kind which might be 
noted, and of those in which a ludicrous phase of human natuye 
is introduced; there are some, (196) A Hundred Years Ago, 
(241) Friends, (296) A Doubtful Proposal, and those two 
amusing S yee by a French artist (525 and 527) of Monsieur 
se Chauffe et Madame se Chauffe; and of those which move your 
sympathy by some trait of natural pathos, I would notice (383) 
Waiting for Boats, (316) A Story of the Sea, (131) An Old 
Student, (72) The Concealment of Moses, (1099) Grandfather’s 
Departure, (78) News from Abroad. 

bf the portraits, those of the late Professor Grote and Mrs. 
Prioleau pleased me most; but I wouid not attempt to describe the 
generality of them, nor yet would I think of Giininn the merit 
of the pictures which only represent either buildings or favourite 
localities. 

Of the statues in this exhibition, as of the pictures, it is also to 
be remarked, that there is an embarras de richesse. The mind is 
to a certain extent bewildered by the number of objects which it 
has to select from. In the endeavour to view everything worth 
seeing, and, as it were, “chained to the chariot of imperial art,” 
the statues which struck me as the most faithful likenesses were 
those of the Dean of Ripon and Charles Dickens. ‘Those of the 
Queen, the Princess Louise, and the Princess of Wales seemed 
very happily executed. Of the specimens of statuary, in which 
the fancy selected its own subject, I was most totaal with 
“Come unto these Yellow Sands,” a most delightfully executed 
group, a Christian Martyr, a Peri and her Child, a omni Re- 
flection, a Mother, Eve listening to the Serpent, and, indeed, the 
loveliest of them all seemed to me Elaine. 
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LVII. 
THE RUBY PIN. 


To assist Nature in bringing the human race, of which she is 
so heartily sick, to its close, the wealth of nations has been 
strenuously diverted into tobacco, but it would have cost Busby a 
chloroform fit to have benumbed his emotions on that night in 
order to soothe him to death. His reflections kept up their dance 
till daylight, and even then the hen thoughts went on to cackle 
and the cock thoughts to crow, till they sank into hoarseness and 
slept. But he rose early, and set himself to devise a way of 
restoring the packet to the drawer. 

In proportion as the contents of that packet were important, 
there was a necessity to restore the forced loan, for should the 
documents be,missed, poor Busby might count on being suspected 
and on his mission being ended. The doors were locked even if 
the drawer should be open; he would coax Babbette to let him in, 
He went down more than once, but she was yet at her household 
work ; and he did not gen the policy of calling her on pur- 
pose. It was not before she was up in ‘his apartments that he 
hinted his wish to have a good look at the pictures in broad day. 

“There is no hurry,” said Busby ; “it will do when you are at 
leisure.” 

“T will unlock the door at once,” said Babbette, tripping down 
the steps with a grace and swiftness that would have been 
responded to by a waltz had the stairs been circular and the rails 
the wires of a harp; and she unlocked the door, leaving Busby 
to a quiet promenade round the rooms. : 

The drawer was his first object, and he found it closed ; but, 
what was most vexing, he was able to convince himself by the 
insertion of a blade that it was fastened, and that the lock was 
are and unpickable. His inventive powers were heavily taxed; 

e searched every corner for the key, but it was in Babbette’s 
—_ He considered the contents of the drawer; he remen- 

sred having seen a rich ruby pin plainly set; except this he could 
recal only to mind waste sermons, bills, and rubbish. 
“Babbette,” said he, mounting a few steps, “I must go out to 
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breakfast ; you will have finished up there by the time I return, 
and then you shall tell me all about the pictures yourself.” 

« Yes, sir,” said Babbette, tripping down the steps, and locking 
the door, “I shall have done all in half an hour.” 

Busby hastened to the nearest jeweller, and asked for a hand- 
some ruby pin. A great variety was displayed before him, but 
none to equal the one he remembered, nor was the setting of that 
simple character that he had observed in the one he desired to 
match. While casting his eyes about he noticed a brooch, which 
he thought in Babbette’s style, and while examining it with the 
idea of becoming its purchaser, the jeweller, perhaps conceiving 
him to be rich, said that he had a ruby, the fellow of which he 
had disposed of to Mr. Master, but it was worth twenty-five 
napoleons, and was very dear. On hearing this Busby felt his 
eyes glow with avarice as he waited. 

“There,” said the jeweller, “it has no equal, except in the one 
I have mentioned.” 

Busby counted out the money, and adding five pieces for the 
brooch, quitted the shop with his prize. 

“Tt is one of the most curious things that has ever happened to 
me,” said Busby, “ not because I found the fellow, but because I 
wanted it too; why it might not have occurred in a lifetime.” 

Babbette had a pleasant liking for Busby; with all his rough- 
ness he was gentle to her, with all his coarseness he praised her, 
and this put her into her sweetest moods; indeed, her “ oui mon- 
sieur” was so piquant, that it pricked hislazy heart. She let him 
in, and gave him her company to the room, having found time to 
improve upon her early toilet. 

“Now, dear Babbette,” said the candid schemer, in a coaxing 
voice, there is not a picture in the room of half your value, so I 
have determined to smarten myself up, that I may please you a 
little better.” 

Babbette was so impressed with Busby’s sentimentality that it 
made her sad. He went to the glass, and, removing the existing 
pin from his neckcloth, took out the box that contained the new 
one, and disentangling it from its wool, became editor of himself 
and gave it insertion. 

Babbette was looking on, and when she saw the article her 
delight was overpowered by surprise. 

“Tt is the very same,” said she, and she leaped to the drawer, 
and in a few moments had it open. “There!” said she, “ there is 
actually no difference !” 

_Busby had kept close to her; he took the fellow pin between 
his fingers. He then put a little box into her hand. 

a is for you, dear Babbette,” said he; “take it to the 
window.” 
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Babbette received it with a new kind of look that caused 
Busby’s lazy heart to take a leap over a sort of fence. 

She walked with it slowly to the window, and with steps so 
careful that she must have fancied she trod on gems. Before she 
had taken her last light tread, the packet was in the drawer, and 
pushed out of sight while he was yet comparing the ruby pins. 

“ How lovely !” said Babbette. 

“Try it on,” said Busby. 

Babbette was soon at the glass, but was interrupted by the 
sound of a carriage that stopped at the door, and that drew her to” 
the window once more. 

“That man with the lorgnette again,” said Babbette; “he 
thinks I do not spy him.” 

She then wrt | the window and looked down. 

“ Who is it?” said Busby. 

“‘ Give me the pin,” said Babbette, rushing to the drawer with 
it, and locking it up; “it is Mr. Master !” 1 

While the charming bonne bounded down to the street-door to 
admit Master, whose return was a surprise, Busby betook himself 
leisurely to his room, and there meditated on the use to which he 
should turn his remarkable achievement. He had as yet had no 
tidings of the Count de Fleury, and circumstances made it of the 
last importance that they should have a meeting, failing which he 
would be justified in opening a correspondence, contrary to in- 
structions, with Baron Chiltern. He orderedCarver to proceed to 
the stables for his horses and drag, which he would now sport at 
the embassy for the first time, and pay a visit to Lady Clanweary, 
whose soirée he had neglected the week before, but which was 
now again due. He did not find her, so determined to write a few 
lines to Lord Chiltern, so pressing was the information he had to 
convey, should he hear nothing of the count before the morrow. 
From the Rue Rivoli, where the ambassador lived, he continued 
his drive towards the Bois de Boulogne, and had the pleasure of 
exciting some attention from the fashionable world, many men- 
bers of which, whom he had met on the road, he saw again in the 
evening round the ambassadress. His keen eye was wearied 
between the restive horses that he drove and the look-out he had 
kept in the hope that De Fleury might cross his path, when he 
began to relax in his search. Just as he was re-entering Paris, a 
horseman, who had been for some time trying to gain his atten- 
tion, rode by the side of the carriage. 


“Can you inform me, sir, where the English ambassador resides?” 
said he. 


“In the Rue Rivoli,” replied Busby. 


“Thank you,” said the other, replacing his hat, which he had 
raised, and galloping on. 
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Busby recognised in the pretended stranger the Count de 
Fleury himself, and this set his mind at ease. . 

Busby did not present himself until rather late at the reception ; 
on entering he saw De Fleury at Lady Clanweary’s side. 

« Mind you introduce me,” said De Fleury, “to all the Eng- 
lish, without exception.” 

“T shall not fail to do so,” said the ambassadress. 

Mr. Busby was announced. 

“ Here is another of them,” said Lady Clanweary. 

The introduction took place. 

“ Are you fond of horses?” said Busby, addressing the count ; 
“if you have time to call on me to-morrow morning I will show 
you a pair of spankers ‘” 

“ English horses are they?” said the count. 

“ Just come across from the shires !” 

“ At what time?’ said De Fleury. 

“ At ten, if it suits you,” said Busby. 

“T accept your invitation,” said De Fleury. 

“ Rue Vivienne, No. 5,” added Busby; “ here is my card.” 

“T want to purchase some horses myself,” said De Fleury, ob- 
serving that Master, with whom he had already exchanged com- 
pliments, was present at the introduction. 

“T can help you,” said Busby; “ I will sell you mine if you like 
to give the price.” 

“What sort of horses are they? I must try them first, and 
judge for myself,” said De Fleury, drawing the jockey away from 
the crowd. 

“Master is there,” said Busby, “that is why I addressed you on 
horseflesh ; it will account to him for our immediate intimacy.” 

“Thad the same view in sustaining the subject,” said De Fleury; 
“but I was not aware that you knew him by sight.” 

“We are in the same house,” explained Busby, “and I shall 
await you to-morrow quite as early as I said. You can call at the 
door, and we will go direct to the mews.” 

“Any news?” said De Fleury. 

“T should say there is,” said Busby, walking off abruptly, that 
me interview might appear to end with the subject in which it 

an. 

_the Count de Fleury, a consummate politician, was impressed 
with Busby’s tact and decision, and thought him deserving of a 
more honourable employment than the one he had on hand. But 
whatever his opinion was of him, he thought no less highly of 
Master, whose daring he regarded as unrivalled. He saw the two 
matched against each other with an interest that might have been 
called forth in a contest on a world-wide field; and yet, private as 
was the struggle, profound as the strategy, how great the stake! 
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The count was punctual to his appointment the next morning. 
“You left the reception very early,” said he, as soon as Busby 
joined him, : 

“T had my reasons,” said the latter. 

“ And what news?” said the count. 

“So important,” said Busby, “I am of opinion that one of us 
should return to England.” 

“Indeed!” said De Fleury. 

“Master is negotiating a sale of his life-interest in the Fawkes 
property. Lord Chiltern may purchase it for an old song.” 

“You surprise me more than I can express,” said the count. 
“ May I ask how you have learned all this?” 

" Fin the proofs in my pocket, subject to your correction if 
I have committed any error,” cried Busby, “ and I will hand them 
to you when we get under cover, for we are watched.” 

“ How watched?” asked De Fleury. 

“There is a spy who lives opposite to me; he may be set there 
to dog my steps or to keep guard over Master. I have not taken 
the trouble yet to discover which it is.” 

The count recalled Peto to mind. 

“ How did you obtain the papers?” said De Fleury. 

Busby related the process. 

“ You deserve a commission under the government of Russia,” 
said the count. 

I would not serve a foreign country,” said Busby, patriotically. 

The count, out of politeness, refrained from laughing. 

“There are other hints in the papers. to- be followed up,” said 
Busby., 

“ Of what description?’ asked the count. 

“She is a devil!” said Busby. 

“T thought that the race was male,” said the count. 

“ Not in this world,” said Busby. 

“ And what about her?” asked the count. 

“ You will read for yourself presently,” said Busby. 

The count was for some time absorbed in thought. 

“Here are the stables,’ said Busby; “ you had better chaff me 
a little about my horses, and then request me to drive them to your 
hotel at two o’clock.” 

“‘T may expect you, then, at that time, may I?’ 

“Yes,” Busby answered, as they entered the stable; “ and as 
there is no one here, put this in your pocket.” 

The count took the parcel in the spirit in which it was offered, 
when, to carry out a show of lighter business, Busby called for the 
grooms, and ordered them to lead the horses into the yard. It 

was a hard matter to find fault with such fine animals, but as there 
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is no perfect horse, the count contrived to pick out some defects, 
and to put them in the scale against the price. 

“ However,” said the count, “I wish to see them in harness, If 
you will drive them up to my hotel at two o’clock, we may come 
to terms. Adieu!” 

Whatever opinion the Count de Fleury may have formed when 
Mr. Busby ok leave of Tofts Hall without including him in his 

arting salutation, he did not now fail to recognise him as a master 
in art and daring, and when he had perused the documents that 
his bold hand had dragged to the light, he acknowledged that 
Lord Chiltern’s estimate of him was not overdrawn. Busby was 
at the place of appointment when the hour of two arrived, and 
leaving the vehicle in the charge of Carver, he was conducted 
through a court in the count’s hotel, a large and somewhat ancient 
mansion in the quarter of St. Germain. 

“T must first inform you,” said the Count de Fleury, “ that on 
reaching Paris, having been delayed longer than I had anticipated 
in London, I found letters from Lord Chiltern, in which he ex- 
pressed his desire that I should take no further proceedings in the 
matter that he had intrusted me with, and the purport of which I 
have not communicated to you. You will perceive, then, that our 
relations have come to an end at the moment they commence. It 
appears, however, that you have anticipated Lord Chiltern’s views, 
and realised them to some extent, and I must say your success is 
of so extraordinary a character, and such important interests are 
shown to be at stake, that I consider it imperative on me to urge 
my friend to withdraw his commands, and to abide by his first in- 
tentions.” 

“The wholesale sacrifice’ of the property affects Lord Chiltern 
more closely, perhaps, than may appear at first sight, for he has 
the interest of a young man at heart who should be provided for 
by Mr. Master; of a youth who, indeed, is next to him in the 
entail, provided the certificate of his mother’s marriage should be 
recovered, and to which, as you are aware, an allusion is discovered 
in these papers, under the handwriting of L. L., doubtless Louise 
Labelle.” 

_ “Where is it?” said the count, turning the papers over. “It 
is here, and runs thus: 

“<T have got all your letters and those which I wrote to you 
safe in my little ivory casket. I will destroy neither them nor the 
marriage certificate till we meet: they are as safe as if they were 
behind the fire.’ ” : 

“Did you heed that note es ?” asked the count. 


“T did,” said Busby, “and it is that casket that I intend to lay 
my hands on.” 
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“Tt is not in the power of Lord Chiltern to recede,” said the 
count; “he has kicked the ball, and it has been caught up by 


destiny.” 

« Teil him so,” said Busby, “then we shall have no nonsense 
about the matter.” 

This expression amused the count; he was a collector of English 
idioms. 

‘T shall do it, and he will be advised.” 

“Then you will start me on your own hook till your hear from 
him?” wad Busby. 

“ Yes,” said the count; “and I foresee his answer.” 

“ Then, to business,” said Busby. “I shall be at them tooth 
and nail.” 

“What do you propose next?” , 

“ To-night i shall iuivs into the opera, and take a squint at La- 
belle and Master; to-morrow night I must meet them here.” ~ 

“ For what purpose?” said De Fleury. 

* To seduce the little devil, to be sure, and to rid Master of her. 
He must have had enough of her palaver.” 

“ Well, I will invite them.” 

At ten o'clock, postman’s mark,” said Busby. 

“ What is that?’ asked De Fleury. 

“ P.M.,” said Busby; “ after dark.” 

“ Lord Chiltern must consent, it is inevitable, for it is taken out 
of his hands; but he will not consent to criminate Master out of 
revenge, as regards the murder.” 

“ That will be just as it may happen,” replied Busby. 

“You spoke of business. When you have time you can pur- 
chase me a drag and pair like yours. We cannot get on in the 
eyes of Paris unless we show ourselves useful to each other, can 
we?” 

tn yg is right,” said Busby. “ Remember the postman’s 
mark,” 


LVIII. 


POOR NATHAN. 


Poor Nathan the Jew, of Old Jewry, was an afflicted man; he 
was subject to the gibes of Christians, and after vainly using every 
reventive, from patience down to revenge, he tried usury; hear- 
ing that piles of gold formed an effectual barricade against the 
mocking community. Mr. Master had had dealings with poor 
Nathan for well-nigh twenty years, and had pledged to him his 
ulterior rights, consisting .of a life enjoyment in Pulpitop, 
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Livingston, and Godston, and relying for the bread of the future 
on the hundred thousand pounds that his father was compelled to 
insure his life for on his marriage, at which time, though he was 
a bishop, his pulpit, his living, and his god were not of stone. The 
sale of ulterior rights does credit to the ingenuity of man; the 
earth cannot pledge her next year’s beams, nor the sea her waters, 
all attempts to put them up the spout having failed. But Mr. 
Master was more successful; his new future was on the point of 
being sold up, he had entered on a new treaty with poor Nathan, 
who was to receive, at his peril, the reversion of Cupton, Lipton, 
Slipton, and other messuages, and set the episcopal estates at 
liberty. It was a frightful risk, for there was scarcely a difference 
of twelve years between Master and his cousin, Lord Chiltern, 
and it was reported that the latter might marry. Poor Nathan 
would not take the hundred thousand, because, like the sunbeams 
and the waters of the sea, it was at the disposal of another, but he 
would take a reversion, for he could insure a risk. Now Master 
was sure of the heritage of his father, and he had arrived at an age 
when there was nothing like a certainty. ' 

This was the financial statement made in elegant French by the 
Count de Fleury to his friend, and it was shortly followed by the 
vouchers obtained by Busby. Serious as the matter was, it ap- 
peared second in importance to the marriage certificate, the evi- 
dence of which was cropping out, for Lord Chiltern was so 
warmly attached to his young nephew, John Prentis, that the re- 
version itself was of far less moment to him than the reversion of 
the reversion, which the youth could only fall into by Jegitimate 
means. 

Lord Chiltern was not slow to pay Mr. Stewart a visit on this 
momentous subject; and, to get away from Tofts Hall for a time, 
he took his family to town with him. It was discussed between 
them whether the Bishop of C., who was evidently in a state of 
happy ignorance on his son’s affairs, ought not to be admitted into 
their counsels, and it was settled in the negative at once, because it 
would not be fair towards Busby, whose burglary was done in 
confidence. Even poor Nathan must be delicately dealt with. The 
work to be done with him was a little dirty ; neither Mr. Stewart 
nor Lord Chiltern, therefore, could do it. It occurred to the 
former that if a third party were employed, it should be one of 
those respectable firms that did not know which to respect most, 
the synagogue or the church, and who without taking leave of the 
one had entered the other. 

Now Mr. Stewart did own among his acquaintance a certain 
Schmidt of that sort, whose firm was as bon. above suspicion as 
the grass was above the sod; for it had made its fortune, and 
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enjoyed a title of rank, like the grass to which it is compared. Sir 
A Schmidt had but a nominal trace of Old Jewry left, but 
the feature was enough to make him welcome at the house of poor 
Nathan, whose song was, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” a song in 
which he would die as he had lived, despite the gibes of men, 

Schmidt and Nathan understood each other, much as they 
differed, the latter retaining that peculiar cast of face that belonged 
to Moses himself, and which the house of Abraham adhered to, 
while adopting the visage of an English gentleman. _ 

“Nathan, my dear,” said Schmidt,.“I love to visit you some. 
times; you will find a little bit of business pleasant, as I do, long 
after you have retired. Never give up our Old Jewry, my dear, 
as I have done; but I wished to be of use to my brethren. What 
can I do for you to-day?” , 

“Old Brother Abraham,” said poor Nathan, “I am sadly in 
want ofa loan. “Ihave got into a worse mess of porridge than 
Benjamin’s, and it is more than I can eat, for I am getting old.” 

“My poor Nathan,” said Schmidt, “ what is the matter? Some 
reversion older than yourself, some green sunbeams that will not | 
ripen, some sea of troubles trying to spout themselves out through 
a whale?” 

“Old Brother Abraham, you guess right,” said poor Nathan; 
it is no other than what you say. The sun is as green as it was 
on the day that I took it for gold. I shall die and never see it 
rl Nad 

“Cheer up, my poor Nathan. I will help you,” said Schmidt; 
“so give me your hand. I will help you by Old Jewry.” 

“JT will tell you my tale,” said poor Nathan. “T have starved 
myself all these years to clutch a bishop’s estates, but no one dies, 
and now I am offered a lord’s estates jnstead, if I will but pay 
down more money and go on waiting. I am tempted, Brother 
Abraham, but I have no more money to lend. Oh, the lord’s 
estates! One year would be a fortune, and if I had them ten 
years it is half a million !” 

“How much money do you want, my poor Nathan?” 

“Ten thousand, Brother Abraham. 

“How much money have you lent, my poor Nathan?” 

“Ten thousand, Brother Abraham.” 

“ How much money have you lost, my poor Nathan?” 

“Ten thousand, Brother Abraham.” 

“How much is the first reversion, my poor Nathan?” 

“Ten thousand a year, for thirty years at most, for threescore 
years and ten is the age of man.” 

“ But uncertain as the life you have bought.” 

“If he dies I get-not-a penny. I shall die!” 
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« How much is the second reversion, my poor Nathan?” 

« Fifty thousand a year, or more, for twelve years at most I” 

% But uncertain ?” 

“ Just as uncertain. I shall die!” 

«J cannot serve you, my poor Nathan! Have you insured?” 

« All, Brother Abraham.” 

“You will get the insurance, my poor Nathan?’ 

“ Yes, if I can pay.” 

“Then I will help you, as you are not ruined, my poor Nathan. 
Keep your insurance, and for your reversion I will give you all 
that it has cost you.” 

“Not more, Brother Abraham? You are not a hard man.” 

“Tt has cost you ten thousand, you have sunk ten thousand, my 

r Nathan.” 

“Give me thirty thousand, Brother Abraham.” 

“No, my poor Nathan.” 

“ Give me twenty-five thousand. Oh! do, Brother Abraham.” 

“ And how much do you want if you take the reversion of the 
lord’s estates, my poor Nathan?” 

“Only thirty-five thousand, and I will pay half of the fresh 
ten, Brother Abraham.” 

“No, you must pay it all.” \ 

“Do pay half, Brother Abraham.” 

a Well, my poor Nathan, I wiil pay half.” 

“Will you not pay all? Iam poor. I shall die.” 

“No, not all, my poor Nathan; when shall you be ready?” 

“Directly, Brother Abraham; the agent is ready.” 

“Then to-morrow, my good Nathan.” 

, “T will sign the agreement to-morrow, and then it is soon 
one.” 

“Good-bye, my poor Nathan, pray for Brother Abraham in 
the synagogue.” 

“Yes, Brother Abraham, to my last day.” 

Sir Schmidt, as De Fleury called him whenever he referred to 

the settlement arising out of this interview, was empowered by 
Mr. Stewart to conclude the agreement, and Lord Chiltern, on 
Payne the amount stipulated, became, as it were, his own heir. 
_ When a man is in many troubles, the cessation of one of them 
18 a great relief, and this was Lord Chiltern’s case, whose mind 
was now sufficiently at ease to allow him to take his seat. He 
saw the Bishop of C. in the Upper House, but there was a 
coolness between them, though no breach of politeness, as when 
one man offers another a cream ice. They did not, however, part 
at the end of the session without a slight reconciliation, ending in 
a dinner, which was less cold, at which the bishop proposed to 
visit Tofts Hall during the Easter recess. 
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The family had now no inducement to remain longer in town, 
but it was not without pain that they prepared for their journey toa 
home which had lost one great charm. Heavily, however, as the 
sorrow still weighed on their hearts, they did not court it, nor 
when it absented itself at the bidding of nature did they chide 
affection for its fickleness. Indeed, the proceedings of his agents 
at Paris gave Lord Chiltern more uneasiness than aught else, for 
his conscience was only in part satisfied. In sanctioning them a 
second time, he entreated the Count de Fleury not to allow a 
sentiment of revenge to operate; assuring him that he had no 
inclination to read the secrets of Master’s heart, but that he desired 
only to have justice done to the boy whom he had adopted. 

On the other hand, Count de Fleury, anxious to reach the end 
that his friend had in view, saw no other course open to him than 
to allow Busby to follow his own devices, at the same time 
acquainting that individual with his employer’s wish. But Busby 
was not to be controlled unless by being checked entirely, and he 
gave but little attention to minute instructions; in fact, he had 
not been many weeks in Paris before he became the count’s 
master, and held all authority in his own hands. As the chief 
interest of the narrative now lies with him, it may be well to 
follow him through his performance. 

On the evening that Busby was present at Lady Clanweary’s 
soirée, he did not attempt more than to become separately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Master and Madame Labelle by sight ; 1t was 
at the Academy of Music on the succeeding night that he saw them 
together. All that was to be learned of their relations with each 
other amounted to less than he had surreptitiously discovered in 
the correspondence; all that he required, iin. was to observe for 
himself at what stage their intimacy had reached. He was struck 
by the beauty of Louise, and he saw quickly that her whole being 
was devoted to one purpose, that of fascinating every man about 
her, and of leading each to conceive himself the object of her 
choice. While thus employed, she conferred on Master from 
time to time a look of confirmed affection, but one that was per- 
ceptibly constrained, and he received it as often with a smile that 
was plainly habitual, and not newly inspired. The manner in 
which her pleasantries were scrambled after by the other men who 
stood about her afforded Busby the contrast, if such were necessary 
to his quick sight, by means of which his judgment might be 
assured. He had not long been in the house when he saw him- 
self an object of attention, and, after a decent interval, a subject 
of mirth—a triumph that so fully met his wishes that he did not 
remain to the end of the piece. 


Busby now knew his game; he had perceived that Madame 
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Labelle, while distributing her honours equally among a throng, 
was sated with the affections of one who was assuredly the most 
graceful and distinguished of all. 

Busby, without being a dramatist by trade, had an instinct for 

ouncing on human nature at a dash, though not for unravelling it. 
He saw with his eyes all that could be reached by tracing-paper— 
that is to say by judging of others by oneself, or if he reasoned it 
was by the coarsest logic, such as a joiner uses to make two planks 
fit. It is true that he had an insight of L. L., through her letters, 
but without this assistance he saw her sensual nature, and resolved 
that, sick of a refined man, it would be.to her the greatest relief 
to plunge into affection with one like himself, whose virtue wore 
no disguise. ‘The Count de Fleury had compliantly visited Lady 
Clanweary after parting with Busby, and by dint of those shafts 
of ridicule which, though pointed, may be used in play, flung 
with a gloved hand at her countryman, he persuaded her to come 
with Louise to meet him quietly the next evening at ten. The 
count was well sure that such a man, who knew horses better than 
horses knew each other, would be most useful; he was well sure 
that a man who laid himself out alive to please others was an 
acquisition; and there was Busby, a country squire, sporting his 
own manners, speaking his own thoughts, defiant of etiquette, and 
not happy but when spending his own money. 

“Let us go, mamma,” said Labelle, clapping her hands, a habit 
she had brought with her from the cradle—for her passion was to 
be like a child. * Oh, do let us go, it will be so quaint.” 

She called her father’s mother “mamma,” and her own female 
parent her mother, a lovely shadow who was under a cloud while 
she lived, and whose memory was buried in it. 

* You do not really wish it, my love, do you?” 

“O yes!—do I not, Count de Fleury?” said Labelle, addressing 
to him a beseeching look, and pouring her rich tresses over her 
shoulder. 

“Certainly you do,” said the count, mentally taking hold of her 
by her curls. 

“Mamma is getting her consent ready: it is coming,” cried 
Labelle. 

“You seem much amused at the prospect,” said Lady Clan- 
weary, 

“ How cold you are, mamma. I think it most delightful !” 

“T agree with Lady Clanweary,” said the count, “that the 
prospect amuses you.” 

“Well, then, ruamma, say yes directly; if you do not you shall 
hever move from that spot again !” 


And Labelle held up her finger till mamma said the word. 
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The truth was that “mamma” thought her @hila” “more be- 
witching than any of those unfortunate creatures who walked the 
woods and did mischief in enchanted circles, to be burnt in their 
own fagots in their old age, amid the execrations of the innocent 
who could neither read nor write. 

“Suppose we arrange your visit to be accidental,” said the 
Count de Fleury, “ your countryman would then be unprepared 
for you, and would shine all the more.” 

hat would really be good,” said Lady Clanweary. 

“You delightful man!” said Labelle; ‘I shall quite love you: 
‘and I hope you will love poor me in return?” 

“ Well, it shall be so,” said the count; “you will come at ten 
you will expect that the marquis is with me; then I will use force, 
and make you come in.” 

“But, alas!” said Labelle, “suppose Mr. Busby should not 
come?” And she hung her head, as if her sorrows were descend- 
ing an avenue of curls. 

“But 1 have appointed him,” said De Fleury; “he is nego- 
tiating a pair of horses for me.” 

Count de Fleury warned Busby of his privy conspiracy against 
him, confident that he would consent to fall into the snare with 
his eyes shut, though all the while they would be open. It may be 
jem that the line pursued by the count was getting zig-zag, 
and a very curious problem it offers, for it was not straight, as he 
said himself—zag, or rather sag, signifying one-sided. But he 
was as honourable a man as any in high society, and would not have 
stood by himself had aught crooked been brought against him: 
he ell much more probably have condemned and doubted his 
own behaviour. It would be folly, therefpre, to arraign him 
before the world, for he was its favourite pupil, and was much 
too much alive to its good opinion to suit Busby. 

The ladies kept the word that they had given, and were at the 
Hotel de Fleury at ten, postman’s mark, on the stated evening, and 
really were obliged to walk in in their bonnets, though the mar 
quis, curiously enough, was not there. Labelle bowed to Busby, 
after greeting the count trippingly, for she was short, and she did 
it very much as an intimate actress does to a fond audience that the 
foot-lamps save her the trouble of keeping at a distance. Lady Clan- 
weary, too, bowed to him, after having taken the count’s hand in 
hers, and before letting go, as a ballet in the middle of a piece. 
She meant by that to show that she was not there to witnes 
Busby the interlude, but De Fleury the play. 

oa a time she appeared to be used to Busby’s presence, and 
said : 

“Pray, Mr. Busby” (which startled his conscience not a little) 
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“and when” (but he made no promise if it was meant as a ques- 
tion) “did you see my dear friend, Lord Chiltern?” 

« Oh, I know what you mean now,” said Busby; “ your lady- 

‘p likes him, and so do I. It was my intention to have seen 
ship ? - 
him the very last thing before I left; but he does not encourage 
visitors, as I understood: but Count de Fleury knows more of 
him than I do.” 

“ You have often met him on the Turf, I dare say,” said Lady 
Clanweary. ; 

“ He is one of our club,” said Busby. 

“The Jockey Club, I suppose?” 

“The same,” said Busby. 

Labelle laughed, for she thought it was her turn. 

“ But you . not ride the horses, do you?” said she. 

“ Some of us are too heavy for that, miss,” said Busby, pretend- 
ing she was a girl. 

‘Labelle re-laughed. 

“JT had never doubted up to this moment that it was the real 
jockeys who were the members. Oh, mamma!” said she. 

“My dear Louise!” said Lady Clanweary, metaphorically 
meaning —How could you suppose such a thing? 

“Come, now,” said Busby, “did you ever see a race?” 

Labelle shook her head slowly, or she would have hit her curls, 
and sighing, said in a mock melancholy tone: . 

“ No.” 

“Then I will tell you what it is; if you should be in town, 
miss, next spring, and should tell your footman to walk up to 
Brookes’s, and to tip me the wink, you and friends would find 
my drag and four-in-hand down at your lodgings on the morning 
of the Derby. You know my name is Busby?—forget it or not 
as you like; I say no more.” 

Labelle laughed a voluntary, only it was merry; and she began 
to use her eyes, just for show. 

Busby was up to a woman’s eyes, and though he found them 
pleasant companions when he himself coaxed them, he was able to 
guard against obtrusive glances. But he was pleased to discover 
that the |beauty was beginning already to offer herself; he had 
assumed the air of a man of money to entice’ her, knowing that 
she was one of those who spent other men’s fortunes. His plan 
was, however, to win her over to him without being won over; 
and thus to have her under his influence. She had completed the 
ruin of Master, who though worn out beneath her yoke was still 
her slave. She had an astonishing power of fascination, and she 
lavished it wastefully on all men, down to the fops behind a 


counter. Her ruling passion was to enjoy the homage due to 
July—vVOL. CXLIX. NO. DCVII I 
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without regard to its worth, and to render as many 
as it lay in her power to rob, whether of their money, 
their virtue, or their repose. 

But Busby was up to a woman’s eyes, and he was bent on 
aggravating Labelle to the utmost by dodging her mellow glances, 
He could do this, for any quick intellect can say when the looks 
of another are sweet or sour, by the tone of the voice. He 
counted on finding her violently disposed towards him, before 
long; he would then lead her seductile nature with a silken string, 
He was a fine animal, not far from young; on this he, took his 
stand; and esteeming her to be no better, he treated her as 
one, by speaking to her at all times as if she were a man. 

Labelle was puzzled by this treatment, though from the first he 
had adhered to the squire-like manners of the shires; but instead 
of discoursing with him on Plato, as she was wont to do with the 
softer of his sex, she fell insensibly into his manners, and became 
a lover of the hunt, as if to qualify herself to become the leader 
of county fashion, sometimes, however, appearing to be shocked 
with herself at the new delight she took im a life of sport. 
But during his progress he took good care to look at her mouth, 
her hands, her jew se any other than her eyes—when she con- 
versed—and by this means a“ surely and not slowly secured his 
end, for it aggravated her affections to madness. 








STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


XIII. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


FREQUENT have been the disputes about the true relation between 
theory and practice. We often hear practice set against theory, 
as, when it 1s said that “such a proposal may be good in theory, 
but it will not work well,” or that “it is good in theory but bad 
in practice.” This contrast is peculiarly English. A conten 
porary writer has made the following just beaten on this 
national peculiarity: “One of the most popular English prejudices 
assumes the form of a perpetual contrast between the impotence 
of theory and the efficiency of practice. It is commonly believed 
that a philosopher who knows precisely what ought to be don® 
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hy it is desirable, will be found incapable of doing it, and 

ane the sso of principle and of system is too often 
accepted as an indication of business-like ability.” 

Practice must be preceded by some notions, unless it be mere 

work or mere imitation; and what is theory but an organised 

collection of notions on a given subject? How, then, if the theor 
be good, can it be bad in practice? Theory is a mean to an end; 
and if the mean be good it must attain its end. If it does not 
attain its end, it must be a bad mean. The dispute, like so many 
metaphysical puzzles, is only a dispute about the meaning of terms. 
If by a theory he meant a system of notions which ignores any 
one of the real conditions of the case, or assumes any imaginary 
conditions, then its discrepancy with practice is evident; but if 
the theory assumes all the real conditions and satisfies them, and 
assumes none other than those conditions, then there is no dis- 

pancy between theory and practice—then they harmonise. If 
the theory be unsuitable for working, it is not because it is theory, 
but because it is an imperfect and erroneous theory. To be good, 
a theory must work well; if it works ill, it isa badtheory. Pro- 
perly speaking, to say that a thing is good in theory but bad in 
practice, or vice versi, is to misuse the terms. One may say, 
“specious in theory but bad in practice.” Misuse of terms may 
seem a small matter, yet it is one of the most fertile causes of 
error and dispute. 


TWO CLASSES OF SUPERIOR MINDS. 
It seems a just distinction which Dugald Stewart draws between 


“clear argumentative and systematic understandings,” and “com- 


prehensive minds.” ~The former are men of theory not always 
reducible to practice; the latter are men who thecrise indeed, but 
whose theones are capable of working well, who frame their 
theories agreeably to all the conditions existent, and who have, in 
addition to the power of abstract reasoning, that common sense 
or judgment which enables them to make the corrections necessary 
to all practical conclusions arrived at by abstract reasoning. 


LEARNING AND MOTHER-WIT. 


Acquired learning, without a proportionate amount of natural 
Sense, 1s more detrimental than beneficial to its r, and 
Oppresses instead of strengthens the feeble sind In such a 
case learning is a mere collection of remembered words and facts 
which has had no effect in improving the faculties of judging and 
osapey or in qualifying the possessor for the practical every 

y of life. . This case is well described in the Scholasticus of 
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Hierocles, and was evidently known to the ancients. Witnes 
also the line 
moAd jvirame Epa, xaxws 8’ Hvirame mavra. 


Learning upon an insufficient stock of natural sense pro- 
duces a a and ridiculous character, embarrassed and infe. 
licitous in speech, and ungainly in manners and gestures. The 
effects of it are well seen in W ter Scott’s Dominie Sampson, and 
were conspicuously exhibited in Buchanan’s royal pupil. 


IMAGINATION. 


Imagination deals with the representation either of things which 
might really have happened, or of things which, under certain 
assumed conditions, might have happened. In the former case it 
deals with the world of nature, in the other with ideal things and 
beings. Lear is an example of the former kind; the fairies in 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and Prospero’s enchanted isle, are 
examples of the other kind. 3 


GROUNDS OF ESTEEM AND ADMIRATION. 


In all cases it is the idea of moral excellence which excites 
respect. An unprincipled potentate cannot be respected. Intel- 
lectual power causes esteem, as carrying with it an idea of a cer 
tain greatness and loftiness of moral qualities. It is natural to 
hope that a comprehensive is likewise an elevated soul, and that 
whoever is wise 1s also honest.”” But if a man of great intellect is 
known to be a scoundrel, he will not inspire respect. Wealth 
causes respect only as it adds a lustre to good qualities. Success, 
in order to inspire respect, needs some degree of moral dignity, 
Hence vaingloriousness in a successful man destroys the magic 
spell which success throws over its beholders. Beauty owes much 
of its charm to the idea which it gives of moral excellence and 
amiable qualities. The lover thinks his mistress an “ angel” of 
wan A beautiful murderess or thief would be little admired. 

uty has been called the “ poetry of soul;” and vice is certainly 
antagonistic to all ideas of poetry ! 

















THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 
Boox I. 
XVII. 


A CARPENTER’S SCENE. 


Te narration of a story like this hath its disadvantages. But 
it hath its advantages as well. And of the nature of these last 
we may discover something by considering the disadvantages 
under which an author labours who is concocting scenes, inci- 
dents, and characters out of his own head. Presenting the result 
of his imaginings and musings by the medium of his tediously 
acquired art, the strain which is put upon such a writer is a thing 
fearful to contemplate: the poral, a endeavour to make 
events dovetail; the effort to preserve the unities, and what not ; 
the assiduous attempts to prevent the dear reader from prying 
behind the scenes, from examining the ropes and pulleys, from 


discovering the canvas-coated carpenters at work, from seein 
how the thing is done—all the mental labour implied in this, 
say, makes me entertain the profoundest respect for these labo- 
rious ladies and gentlemen, and causes me to entertain a con- 
tempt for myself who am inclined to ask you all behind the 
. scenes, if it will only help you to realise the truthfulness of the 
tale. Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, there is positively no 
deception. 

You see what I have to tell is all set down for me. It is a plain 
narrative of events leading one to another with no dramatic pur- 
pose, but following like the days of the week or the months of 
the year. If this were not so—if these adventures comprised a 
work of art—I would now be horribly harassed by the thought 
that this first book must speedily come to an end. That there 
must be a veritable climax, renee by a stirring incident or so, 
after which, by what Coleri ge calls a lyrical movement, we get 
all the characters together and the curtain falls on a picture. 
My pictures, however, are ready-made, my incidents cut and 
dry, the end known from the beginning. So innocent of in- 

uity 1s our arrangement, that we can only imitate and emu- 

artistic workers by alleging our method—thus acting on the 
Opposite principle to that which is supposed to actuate such 
human authors as say the height of art is to conceal art. 
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Well, then, my very next chapter will be an elaborate interior 
in Portland-place ; and my very next chapter but one will be my 
Cremorne chapter, in which, I promise you, there will be no end 
of excitement. Therefore you will please to imagine that these 
two scenes require a great amount of labour and elaboration in 
order that they may be moderately effective. And so, while our 
canvas-coated friends are at work on the upholstery of the next 
chapters, this little carpenter’s scene is interpolated in order that 
these industrious and useful individuals may have every oppor 
tunity of doing their duty with something like — 

It is usual in dramas during scenes of this description to send 
on the comic man, who is, as a rule, in love with the comic 
woman, with an amount of neat, if somewhat vulgar, dialogue 
apportioned to each; and a prodigious deal of amusement is now 
and then afforded by these subordinate but interesting personages, 
Now I have nobody to send on but Fitzgerald, who 1s one of my 
chief characters, and who isn’t comic, and doesn’t entertain an 
preference for any woman that I have ever heard of, though his 
affection for the sex generally is immense. ‘Therefore, if you 
should think him unsuited to this position, ’tis far better for you 
to skip this part of the business altogether and fall to the scenes 
that are more to your liking. 


While in the custody of Fitzgerald I acquired a variety of ex- 
periences. Localities and individuals of a wonderfully Siiecing 
nature were presented to me. His occupations—some of them 
certainly of a very singular kind—are too numerous to mention, 
and his acquaintances ranged up and down the social scale in the 
most confusing way. There is hardly a suburb of London that 
I didn’t visit in his company. And I discovered the interesting 
uliarities of each. { learned by how many degrees Stoke 
ewington exceeded Hackney in gentility, and by how —_ 
degrees Hackney exceeded Islington. I found out how muc 
more pious Cla a was than Brixton, and how far Brixton was 
in advance of Camberwell. I could determine the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Kensington, Hammersmith, and 
Bayswater. I knew where the greatest number of stock-brokers 
lived; and where the largest proportion of artists and literary 
men. Fitzgerald traversed a great extent of ground from day to 
day ; and met with an infinite variety of characters. Now dining 
with an author in Camden Town, and now keeping the Passover 
with some Jews in a lane near Covent-garden, in company witli 
a pack of cards and several bottles of rum. But all his visits 


seemed to have the same object—and that object a pecuniary 
one. 
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The mystery of Echlin’s bill I never could fathom; but I 
know that he sold the document to one of his Israelitish friends, 
and that when it fell due it was honoured. : 

His nights, as heretofore, were chiefly spent at the Marley 
Bow, where he discoursed to delighted audiences politics and 
religion. But through all this excitement it was easy to see that 
his mind was ill at ease. His manner to Norah did not chan 
much, but he couldn’t endure sitting in the rooms for which she 
was paying, and in which he had seemingly settled down some- 
what contented but a few months . e would look at her 
picture, and begin musing—shaking his head now and then, and 
ejaculating, “ I ought to have foreseeen it. I ought to have fore- 
seen it.” 

Eversham had succeeded evidently in his design of disturbing 
this old gentleman’s serenity. He had poisoned his heart with a 
hint. Hints of this description are received with wonderful 

uanimity when the object of them is not connected by ties of 
kindred with the unfortunate man harbouring the surmise. Nay, 
they are quite delightful to some people when circulated concern- 
ing a neighbour. I will that you are the inhabitant of a 
stately mansion in Cavendish-square, and that your bedroom 
window commands a view of a little street of seemingly re- 
spectable houses. At number ten resides a widow lady whom 
you have met at one or two houses, but for whom you don’t 
possess any particular regard. She is, perhaps, prettier or wittier 
than your ladyship. What a sensation of pleasure it gives you 
when I write down on this page, 

“Mrs. Number Ten is no better than a——” 

“ A what?” your ladyship shrieks. 

Precisely the question I was about to propose—“ a what ?” 

What exactly we don’t know. But you see the hint is dropped, 
and no doubt (your ladyship having a decided talent for improve- 
ments) will not lose anything when retailed by you. But if a 
hint even so vague as this simple inquiry were circulated con- 
cerning some member of the Cavendish-square establishment, 
how would your ladyship feel then ? 

_ Here was poor Fitzgerald torturing his soul about an intangible 
imsinuation which, as you and I know, had not the slightest 
foundation in the world. A word might have set everything in 
its ye light. But the miserable man hadn’t the courage to 
speak that word. He would rather nourish the delusion that the 
vile suggestion was groundless than run the chance of satisfying 

mself as to its being true. At all events he would wait, he 
said. He didn’t believe it. He wouldn’t. He couldn’t. So he 
remained away from his daughter’s presence, drank a great deal 
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more than was good for him, and was miserable even in his 


cu 

a during this unhappy week that Fitzgerald paid a visit 
by invitation to the Peverils. Those a gave a supper to 
a number of artists and literary friends in commemoration of the 
hanging of Joe’s “Jezebel” in the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
It is a pretty work, and was purchased by Sir William Brodrick, 
It still hangs in that gentleman’s dining-room in Portland-place; 
and now that Joseph Peveril’s name is well known in the artistic 
world, Sir William is in the habit of eepay to the trophy, in- 
forming his guests that he was the first to discover Peveril’s 

ius and to encourage it. Whereas, if the whole truth were 
nown, the worthy baronet only bought the picture under some 
little pressure, and even then didn’t give a very high figure for 
it. But if he chooses to believe otherwise, why undeceive him? 

It was a jovial and uproarious supper, and no mistake. Half 
a dozen unmistakable Bohemians, and about an equal number of 
the more decorous and respectable class of artists, including, of 
course, young Rubens, who was rising in his profession with the 
rapidity of arocket. Fitzgerald always felt at home in the company 
of young men, and he and Matthews, the herald painter from the 
first floor, delighted the company with a number of particularly 
naughty stories. One of the guests would eye Fitzgerald as he 
spun out some old world scandal for the amusement of his young 
friends ; and whenever Fitzgerald caught that guest’s eye, he 
stammered wonderfully in his narrative, thinking how anecdotes 
relating to those dear to him might one day become current at 
Bohemian supper tables. But as he continued his potations he 
cared less and less for Eversham’s sneer, and became more and | 
more volukle—in many cases, indeed, telling the game story twice 
over. 

The supper was rather a success. How delightful to recal 
those cheap delights. Since that time the Peverils have taken 
their seats at costly boards—have dined with lord mayors in the 
ity, and with members of the Cabinet at the Royal Academy— 
and have even entertained dignitaries of the Church with some 
splendour at their own abode. But, oh! for one hour of that 
early feast of cold beef and pickles and bitter beer. What is the 
oldest port of middle age when compared with the grog o 
twenty-one ? 

What speeches, what jests, what peals of laughter! what 
snapping of the fingers in the face of fate! what elaborate sarcasms 
at society! what artless declarations of belief in republicanism 
and communism, and all other heterodoxies repugnant to the 
great majority! With what roars of laughter did - 08 greet the 
naughty reminiscences of the older men, and the desperate pull 
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of Master William, who was setting up for a wit in those days. 
As peal after peal of merriment rose from the table, you might 
be sure its echoes reached to Fitzroy-square, and fell down among 
the drooping trees there. 


a fe. i. 


But the morning breaks at last, and Fitzgerald awakens from 
the forgetfulness of night and becomes conscious of a horrid 
terror at his heart. 
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A REVERIE. 
THE fleecy snow was thickly falling, 
Silently the snow was falling, 
{ Bygone Christmas nights recalling, 
{ And the stillness was appalling. 
: Broken only by my breathing, 
That like smoke was upward wreathing, 
| In the chill air upward wreathing, 
Like to water that is seething. 
Q As I sat alone communing 
e With my soul dead hopes exhuming, 
Which my breast had been entombing, 
t For long years my life consuming. 
e Wild contending passions tore me, 
ds And a dark cloud hovered o’er me 
As the past rose up before me— 
i Palpably rose up before me. 
: Familiar forms before me fleeting 
’ Set my troubled bosom beating, 
0 For I heard no voice repeating 
a Friendly word or kindly greeting. 
it Of the forms that round me crowded 
e Some were in their grave-clothes shrouded, 
if And their brows were dark and clouded 
As by pain or sorrow clouded. 
t One fair form not yet departed 
18 Rose before me, and I started 
m As from out a trance I started, 
le Numb and cold and broken-hearted. 


J. FRANKLIN. 
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THE POEMS OF PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON.* 


Ir is generally held that of all immediate influences on con- 
temporary poetry the most potent and permanent is that of 
Wordsworth. Whether this opinion in the strongest expression 
of it be correct, or whether the splendid exhibition of a novel 
force in Wordsworth, together with his indomitable and vigorous 
self-assertion and the large and confiding faith of his followers have 
had much to do with the shapmg’ and — of the criticism, 
it is not our present intention to discuss. But whatever, or how- 
ever great, the influence of Wordsworth may have been, or is, 
there can be no question that the influence of some of Words- 
worth’s contemporaries is exercising at this moment-a sway on the 
poetry of our time by no means inconsiderable. It is well to re- 
member that if the terms sublime and beautiful, as applied to the 
achievements of art, be not mere empty words, the increasing 
regard in which Shelley and Keats are held is an important and 
encouraging symptom—a thing to congratulate ourselves upon and 
rest thankful for. ‘To our thinking, the immense effect which the 
poetry of Wordsworth had upon his successors has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for. bne would not have felt surprised if 
a visible and ineffacable impress had been given to the poetical 
products of the succeeding age by the many-sided and magnificent 
performances of Byron. But no one of that time has influenced 
our poetry in a less degree, and even his own workin portions of 
it bears traces of the very poet for whose trivialities he at all 
events affected not a little contempt. 

If the influence of Byron has been comparatively insignificant, 
that of Wordsworth it seems willjno longer be supreme. <A new 
school of English poetry has within these last years assuredly 
sprung up, and appears to gain every day in favour and followers. 

he term “school,” if inexpressive and incomplete, is at least 
convenient and intelligible. We have only to guard ourselves 
against a glib and indiscriminate use of it. It may, we think, be 
used with as great precision in the matter of poetry as in that of 
philosophy or theology. A school of poetry will include many 
who work on opposite principles and from various points of view. 
It will not determine the method of the itenetiip, but rather 


— 





* Song-Tide, and other Poems. By Philip Bourke Marston. London: 
Ellis and Green. 1871. 
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the community of feeling and harmony of belief which exist 
among its disciples. We do not quarrel, for instance, with that 
terminology which groups into two schools men of exceedingly 
various manner and calibre, calling the one group Lakists and the 
other Hampstead Heathens. After all there was something more 
than the mere accident of locality determining that justice of 
grouping by which Coleridge and Wordaworth became unequally 
oked together, and which made Keats and Leigh Hunt fellow- 
bourers. 

If, therefore, we speak of a new school of English poetry, it is 
not implied that its illustrators are either worshippers or imitators 
of each other, or of any one conspicuous among them, but rather 
that all are imbued with the same spirit, hold fast the same faith, 
work for the same ends, appeal to the same class. The imme- 
diate English influences on the new school are those of Shelley 
and Keats—themselves poets with more points of dissimilarity 
than of resemblance; and the school includes the names of Swin- 
burne, Morris, and Rosetti as stars of the first magnitude; and 
the names of O’Shaughnessy and Marston as stars of lesser magni- 
tude, but shining with a sweet and reflected radiance in the same 
spaces of heaven. 

“Song-Tide” is composed of a series of lyrics on the old theme 
—that old theme ever new. Love, love, love! What a vast in- 
exhaustible theme it is. Customs, manners, laws, change so 
terribly, that we would feel utterly cut off from other times, and 
distant lands, but for this human song welling up everywhere and 
always the same, Ah, poet of so long ago, sitting beneath thy 
Syrian cedars and singing thy canticles to the accompaniment of 
the harp-string, behold we, after thousands of years, are engaged 
in a similar pastime! Ah! fond wooers of Greece, and elaborate 
ode composers of Rome, we have only made little alterations in the 
most trivial details of the business. Thy mistress the loveliest in 
all the world?—and so is ours. The cruelest?—ours, too, is sadly 
prone to trifle with our affections. Ages dwindle down to days, 
and the far-off places draw near, beneath the magic spell of the 
poet's love-song, defying death, and clime, and space, and change. 
Solomon and Swinburne, Horace and Byron, Anacreon and 
Tennyson! As it was in the beginning is now, and in all proba- 
bility shall be to the very end of the chapter. 

he prevailing note in Mr. Marston’s love lyrics is that of 
gentle, unvindictive regret. There is suggested to the reader some 
terrible loss—some supreme disappointment—over which the poet 
weeps. ‘The songs are pervaded by a tender melancholy swept by 
gusts of memory, which are caught and portrayed with a skill so 
sure and exquisite that we sometimes forget the grief while gazing 
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on the beautiful features of a fair face, or on the suddenly pre. 
sented glory of a summer landscape. This phase of feeling has not 
been largely illustrated of late. Into we know not what heights 
or depths of cynicism and cavernous abysses of revenge has the 
death of love driven the poets. We intend no contemptuous 
disparagement of those who have elected to present another view 
of the result of false love when we say that it is pleasant to turn 
aside for a time and harken to the plaintive iteration of melodious 
regret unmixed with any sentiment of malevolence—of a regret 
which still loves the dead love for pure love’s sake. It is to tum 
aside and leave utterly a hot and heavy air—a sky black with 
night and torn by angry blasts—and to wander by cool streams 
into which the autumn leaves are falling, and round which the 
solitude is sad but not terrible. It is to walk by the margin of a 
deserted sea and catch the shrill, melancholy wail of sunset winds, 

The great bulk of the poems in this volume are in the sonnet 
form. "Those placed last in the book we surmise to have been 
first in date of composition. The sonnet form, while peculiarly 
attractive to the student of poetry, is by no means generally 
popular. And it is, moreover, a setting in which some of the 
greatest writers have fixed some of their best things. In adopting 
this setting (to ourselves, we confess, most delightful and suff- 
cient), a new poet besets himself with two dangers, which an 
adoption of less elaborate lyrical forms would not incur, namely, 
the danger of inevitable and, for the most part, unfair comparison, 
and the danger of narrowing the circle of readers. The great 
success of Mr. Rosetti’s poems, however, among which there 1s so 
large a number of sonnets (although not. preponderance as in the 
present case), leads us to hope that the indicated dangers may turn 
out to be but imaginary ones, and that Mr. Marston’s book, while 
securing for him—as it undoubtedly must—the attention and 
sympathy of students and critics, will also achieve for the author 
that more removed, but more abiding, outside popularity, the 
attainment of which should be the ambition of every artist. 

We proceed to give a more particular account of some of these 
poems—letting the poet, for the most part, speak for himself. His 
case in his own hands is safest, for, unlike many of his contem- 
poraries, he has small need of an interpreter. And, indeed, if the 
need did exist, the present scribe is conscious of possessing little 
more that the will to supply it. 

The book opens with a Prelude, which contains in itself an ex- 
planation of title, an indication of the method adopted, a general 
description of the tone of the poems, a definition of the poet's 
mood, and a hint (in one of the stanzas) of something other than 
and different from mood, which blends and applies those sombre 
tints in which the work abounds. 
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Hear’st thou upon the shore line of thy life 
The beating of this song-tide led by thee 
As by the winds and moon is led the sea ? 

The clashing waves conflicting meet in strife, 

Bitter with tears of hopeless love they roll, 

And re and — een Oe = . 
Strange things are borne upon their foaming heights, 
Through wild, gray, windy days, and Relation = 
O’er rocks and hidden shoals round beacon lights, 

Their foam is blown, till on thy shores at — 

They burst in all the trouble of their strength. 


Dead hopes, spoiled dreams, sad memories that ache, 
Desires whose hopes were vain, poor, sterile prayers ; 
Such things to thee this tide upbears. 

Hear where the song-waves roar and where they break, 
Let the sharp sound of woe assail thine ears 
Even as his who on some midnight hears, 

Upon a close and yet night-hidden strand, 

The roused sea calling to the silent land— 

The strong sea stricken of the storm wind’s hand ; 

And as he listens feels himself the pain 
Of shipwrecked men who battle with the main. 


Small music in its voice this song-tide has, 
Not strength enough, perchance, to stir one heart ; 
No sun, no moon, to it their light impart, 
No happy stars above it shining pass, 
The summer wots not of it, and no spring, 
With winds that sigh too full of peace to sing, 
Can hope to ease it from the tempest’s blast ; 
Between the future and the distant past, 
It roars and rolls, its waves fall thick and fast, 
Whirled madly by wild winds, and only warm 
With pulse and passion of the viewless storm. 


Stanzas separated in this manner lose immeasurably from the 
absence of the context of a poem which is chiefly beautiful as a 
whole. But in spite of that misfortune, and in spite of a line 
here and there which does not halt certainly, but the props of 
which are somewhat patent; and in spite of the presence of at 
least one line which is full of an unconscious memory of Tenny- 
son's “ May Queen,” are we not justified in according to the com- 
position hearty commendation for its freedom, freshness, and grace, 
and has the poet not succeeded in arousing in us an interest which 
sends us with certain hope and large expectation to poems so 
admirably introduced ? ! 

ollowing the Prelude are fifty-seven sonnets of such equal 
merit, that in selection we are guided by no more critical feeling 
than the childish one of quoting those which we like best. If we 
© our quotations without interposing any misshapen words 
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we follow the precedent of one whose interlardings, had he chosen 
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of praise, we will be doing the greatest justice to our author; and 


to make them, when writing on “some sonnets of Sir Philip 
Sydney,” would have had a splendid reason for their presence, a 
reason greater than could exist in the case of any modern critic, 
for the writer was Charles Lamb. 


SONNET XV. 
LOVE’S DESPERATION, 


Since, sweet, you cannot love me, and we twain 
Must live and die eae and since I know, 
Though you through pity will not own it now, 

Sundered, your soul from mine will not retain 

The memory of love as strong as vain ; 

Full soon you will forget to grieve, and so 
Forget for what you wish to grieve; and lo! 

Once gone you will not think of me again. 

Oh loved unloving love! let not this be. 
Rather, O my love, hate me with the whole 
Deep mite of thine unfathomable soul. 

Yea, let thy hate be as my love for thee ; 

Let it a brand upon my soul be set, 
O love, do everything but this—forget ! 


t XLVII. 


HOPELESS LOVE, 


She came to me as comes sometime in sleep 
A mystic midnight vision strange and fair, 
The beauty of her pee tranced the air ; 
And as she came I felt my soul up-leap 
To see her face and for pure passion wee i 
She paused a moment and swept back her harr, 
And looked upon my face, as seeking there 
Some little sign in after years to keep ; 
Then mad with love and strong with love’s despair, 
With open arms her path to bar I strove, 
But said she, I must pass; so I gave way, 
But felt first then the barrenness of prayer, 
The fearful bitterness of hopeless love : 
My God, which thing is worse, to love or pray ? 


LIU. 


PARTING WORDS 


Good-bye, O love, once more I hold your hand, 
Good-bye, for now the wind blows loud and long, 
The ship is ready and the waves are strong 

To bear me far away from this thy strand: 

1 know the sea that I shall cross, and lead 
Whereto I journey, and the forms that throng 
Its palaces and shrines ; I know the song 

That they alone can sing and understand. 
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But promise me, O love, before I go, 
That sometimes when the sun and wind are low, 
You, walking in the old familiar ways, 
Thro with grey phantoms of the buried days, 
Will, looking seaward, say I wonder now 
How fares it with him in the distant place ? 


To us it appears that in these sonnets there is an infinite 
pathos. There is not the repose (as how should there be in any 
other than himself?) and stately sublimity of Milton, but the hearts 
of us are touched more surely by the vibration of these lesser 
strings. One poet commands our worship, and we give him that; 
another claims our sympathy, and that is yielded. 

The poems which follow the sonnets are the performances on 
which Mr. Marston may rely more surely for general recognition. 
After all, variety of form, particularly where there is but one 
phase of feeling exhibited, is a thing desirable. The poems are 
pervaded by the same spirit of gentle melancholy, of regretful 
tenderness. The first of the series, “On the Death of Rossini,” 
contains many exquisite expressions of fresh thoughts, but, as a 
whole, will not bear favourable comparison with some that follow 
it. One stanza (admirers of Rossini will appreciate the allusion 
on which it is based) we think especially felicitous: 


Surely the Virgin, dwelling pure above, 

Felt suddenly her heart surprised with love, 

As she heard round the gates of heaven move, 
Borne up from earth and splendid with her praise, 
And all the holy triumph of dead days, 

His sirain of her, which surely is enough 

To win him heaven and the joys thereof. 





? 


The theology may be a trifle shaky, but not more so than 
Sterne’s passage about the Recording Angel, and, for our own 
part, we are always ready to yield up theological and other dogmas 
to the exigencies of the imaginative writer; so, in these cases, we 
acquit both the poet and the parson of premeditated heresy. 

_ Through all these productions the singer himself is invariably 
linked with the subject of his song—that is to say, it is his regret 
or despair that is presented even in those exceptional cases ei 
the form of the composition does not naturally suggest any such 
association. “A Ballad,” and “ Before Battle,” and the marvel- 
lously effective “Vision,” taken in connexion with the poems 
among which they stand, give us the reflection of the same griefs 
and sorrowings on other lives. We may enumerate as particularly 
worthy of attention the poems entitled “ After many Days,” “ Out 
of E en,” “Forebodings,” “Shake Hands and Go,” “To a 
Child,” “Upon the Shore.” . . . . Crabb Robinson having been 
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requested by a friend to select such of Wordsworth’s poems as 
were especially calculated to beget a love for that poet, sat down 
and wrote out a list of selections (quite seriously inserted in his 
delightful “ Diary”), which contains nearly every poem the great 
Lakist ever composed. We fear that in like manner our list of 
Mr. Marston’s especially admirable things might prove too inclu- 
sive, and therefore cut short the ae. of selections, and 
heartily commend our readers to the volume itself, believing 
them to be quite as capable of judicious appreciation as ourselves, 
None of the poems mentioned above are of a convenient length 
for entire quotation, and therefore we refrain from quotation alto- 

ether. e severing of particular lines in poems like those of 
Mr. Marston, is the least effectual method of illustrating the poet's 
manner. It is like tearing asunder flesh and bone and muscle in 
order to display the queenly symmetry of a faultless form. In 
most cases, indeed, the practice amounts to a species of literary 
homicide. 

The book is not without flaws, which, however, are rendered 
conspicuous by their rarity, and which it would be hypercritical 
to dwell upon. On the whole, Mr. Marston is to be congratulated 
upon his success. The work has undoubted poetic and literary 
value, but displays besides an amount of heart which to most 
readers will greatly enhance the value of the mere externals of 


workmanship. e may say of this book as Ben Jonson said of 
another, that it is 


A worthy work and worthy well 
Of the most worthy love. 


It is not given to man to transmit génius to his children, and 
the cases in which sons inherit the gifts of their parents are sufli- 
ciently exceptional to excite comment. It is from the only 
English dramatist (as distinguished from the herd of playwrights 
who manufacture our theatrical entertainments), now living; it is 
from an author who has been recently and justly described as 
taking rank with the first of English comedists that Mr. Philip 
Riche Marston inherits a genius, the bent of which has been 
somewhat changed in the transmission, but the quality of which 
is unmistakable and undiminished. 





